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When the Election Ils Over—What Then? : 
| 


When God Is Our Strength 
The first of three articles by John A. Mackay 





SCHOOL S 


GROVE CITY COLLEGE 


Four-year courses in Liberal Arts, Science, Com- 
merce, Engineering and Music. A beautiful campus 
with superior buildings. Modern Ses for 
men and women. Air Force Ru, 

President Ketier, Grove City. > —— 


A Coeducational 
col 


BUENA VISTA COLLEGE 


Offers the best in liberal arts program, under ideal 
conditions on a beautiful campus. For information 
write Registrar, Vista College, Storm Lake, 


THE COLLEGE OF IDAHO 


Idaho's Pioneer Liberal Arts College. Es 
1891. Presbyterian. Coeducational. Fully ace: 
High scholastic standards. Advantageously 
Tuition & eee $175 a semester. ae for 
tion. Paul Pitman, ell, 








BLACKBURN COLLEGE cagumnvite, i. 


Fully accredited coeducational institution offering pro- 

grams for those wishing to enter business, industry, law, 

medicine, Ministry, social service, etc. Located in south 

central Illinois, just north of as , Louis, Mo. Students 
tow 


towa. 
CARROLL COLLEGE "ese" 
1846 

16 miles from Milwaukee, 100 miles from Chicago. Beau- 
tiful campus, wholesome community, in scenic Waukesha 
County. Coeducational, accredited, liberal arts, dedicated 
to a program of Christian higher SS. Write Director 
of A meres Box PL, Carroll. 


The COLLEGE of the OZARKS 


Offers a ecw 2 Ecucational seen. F 
credited grees. Definite Ch 
Emphasis—Minimum Cost. oes. -help Opportul 
w Director of Ad 
CLARKSVILLE, ARKANSAS 





pay fees by cash and 





ALMA COLLEGE 


An accredited, co-educational college. 
sixty-five years an effective servant of = 
.Synod of Michigan and the Presbyterian 
Church. B.A., B.S., and B. Mus. Ed. degrees. 
“Where Friendliness links Learning te Living” 
President 
Michigon 


JOHN STANLEY HARKER, 


Almo 
HANOVER COLLEGE 1827 





CENTRE COLLEGE 
FOUNDED 1819 

A Presbyterian, fully accredited, liberal 
arts college for men and women—in the 
heart of the Blue Grass where southern 
hospitality and culture meet. 

Welter A. Groves, Ph.D., President 

Danvilie, Kentucky 


DAVIS AND ELKINS 
COLLEGE 


Elkins, West Virginia 
An accredited four-vear college for men and 
offering A.B. and B.S. degrees 
Air Feree ROTC Unit--Christian culture and 
scholarship 
Personal attention to students 


R. B. PURDUM, President 





* A new $3,000,000 Plant 
e Able Christian Faculty 
>. 
. 


Extensive Curriculum 
Fortunate Students 


—" 


HASTINGS COLLEGE 


A_coeducationai college approved by Presbyterian 
aa. U. S. A. Liberal Arts. Music. Business. 
Nursing. Pre-medical. Pre-engineering. Accredited. 
North Centra! Association. Dale D. Weich, President, 
Hasti Nebraska. 


Mestings. 
ILLINOIS COLLEGE 


onal 
First in Illinois to graduate a class, 124th year. 
Studies in business, home economics, teaching, en- 
gineering, pre-med, pre-dental, pre-law, social serv- 
ice, others. ioe com. For catalog write Director of 
Admissions, x . Jack ite, ti 

















Men’‘s Colleges 


WASHINGTON AND JEFFERSON 
Serving church and country since 1780. An accredited 
liberal arts college for men in Washington, Pennsy!l- 
vania. 

Boyd Crumrine Patterson, President 


PRESBYTERIAN COLLEGE 








HURON COLLEGE 
Huron, South Dakota 
George F. McDougall, President 

Liberal Arts and Co-educational. Fully accred- 
ited. Social Sciences, Humanities. Natural 
Sciences. “Education at its Best.” Offers a wide 
variety of ‘courses. Moderate costs. 

Write for information. 











MACALESTER COLLEGE 
“The College of the Twin Cities” 
Coeducational, fully accredited, balanced cu 
ulum liberal ences, arts, 0 


is on C 





tian citizenship 
Charles J. Turck, President 
St. Pau! 5. Minnesota 





LAKE FOREST COLLEGE 


A Presbyterian College for men and women—Liberal arts and science, oe 
Business Administration, Pre-professional courses in Meciicine, Law, Dentistry, Nur 





ing, 


t limited to 900 students—-Suburban environment—0 
the b 


tiful North Shore—Required Weekly Chapel—full 





miles from Chi 


24 


Ai to develop socially responsible 





time Presbyterian Chaplai 


intelligently active citizens with a Christian orientation to life. 
ERNEST A. JOHNSON, Ph.D., PRES. - LAKE FOREST, ILLINOIS 





JOHNSON C. SMITH UNIVERSITY, 


Charlotte. North Carolina, an accredited co-educa- 
tional, liberal arts college and a graduate school of 
Theology. Found in 1867. Christian emphasis. 





ENGINEERING PLAN 


A Five Year Program Leading to Both 


LIBERAL ARTS AND ENGINEERING 
DEGREES 


Courses leading to B.A., mS... one degrees. 
Founded 


MARYVILLE COLLEGE 1819 


A Presbyterian liberal arts college of 800 students. 

emphasizing high scholarship, low expenses. positive 

ee “qauaiog. Raiph Wailde Licyd, President. 
v 


PARK COLLEGE 


Time-tested program of egg 


. . . exceptiona 
student y. 
terian homes coeducational . 
classes . . . highest accreditaticn . . . 1300 
of varied campus 
Missouri River. 


J. L. ZWINGLE, President 


Parkville, Missouri 
Twenty minutes from Kansas City 











Three years spent in a Liberal Arts College, 
two years of Engineering at Lafayette College. 
Program Available at the Following Colleges 
Alma College - - - Alma, Michigan 
Austin College - - - Sherman, Texas 
Centre College - - Danville, Kentucky 


TRINITY UNIVERSITY 


dames Woodin Laurie, 
» Presbyterian, co-educational, 
arts. fine arts, and science. 
‘ampus in Southwest's fastest 


San Antonio, President 


Fully accredited 
tensive curricula in libera 
Graduate Division. New 
growing major city 


Texas, 





Coe College - - Cedar Rapids, Iowa 
University of Dubuque - - Dubuque, Iowa 
College of Emporia - - Emporia, Kansas 
Hanover College - - - Hanover, Indiana 
Hastings College - - Hastings, Nebraska 
College of Idaho - - - Caldwell, Idaho 
Lake Forest College - Lake Forest, Illinois 
Lewis and Clark College - Portland, Oregon 
Lincoln University - Lincoln University, Pa. 
Macalester College - Saint Paul, Minnesota 
Missouri Valley College - Marshall, Missouri 
Trinity University - San Antonio, Texas 
University of Tulsa - - Tulsa, Oklahoma 
Waynesburg College - Waynesburg, Penna. 
Westminster College - Salt Lake City, Utah 
Whitworth College - Spokane, Washington 
In Cooperation With 
LAFAYETTE COLLEGE, EASTON, PA. 
Write any of the above colleges for details. 
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UNIVERSITY OF DUBUQUE 1852-1952 


Coeducational College and Theological Seminary 
Intellectually vigorous—Consciously Christian. Near 
the Mississippi. between St. Paul and Chicago 
“Serving the woes Church and the World.’ 
Rolie La Porte, Box PL. lowa. 


TUSCULUM COLLEGE  rstaviisnes in 1 


Four-year, Presbyterian, Contnentione’, ‘ 
accredited B. A. Liberal : B 
Admins. Pre-professional r roel 
secretarial course. Friendly, Christian 
fluences-amid the foothills of the nok: 
, me costs-endowed and work sch 
ships. 


y able faculty . . . cosmo; 
- « more than half from i 


and woodland onenloull 


RAYMOND C. RANKIN, D.D., Presidett, 


Greeneville, Tennessee 











WAYNESBURG COLLEGE 

A Presbyterian College founded in 1849. Arts, 
sciences, and preprofessional courses. Coeducational 
and accredited. PAUL R. STEWART, President, 





Waynesburg, Pa. 
Boys’ School 





Women’s Colleges 





BEAVER COLLEGE 


An accredited liberal arts Presbyterian College 
omen. Sound academic training with a 
Christian background. Beautiful 60 acre ¢ 
Scholarships available. For information write Ot. 
Admissions, Box P, Beaver Jenkintows, 








WEST NOTTINGHAM ACADEMY 


Byunded 1744, Premvtesten. Accredited, grades 7- 
12; ratory, general. in 55 

Sma!) classes. medial AY, Sports, golf. Hobby 
8 — he a - Rae: Chas. W. 
Stoker Th » Headm., Box 101, Celera, Md. 








LINDENWOOD COLLEGE 


St. Charles, Mo. Suburb of St. Louis. A four 
Presbyterian College ‘or Women. Est. 1827 
catalog and information write F. L. MeCluer, 
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| Page Winning Baby Blite Eyeq7 
"ae MYSTIC SKIN DOLL , 
: EXTRA LONG 


RMMAGIC BRAIDS 


Be RES WAVES co MBS wastes 


\ar 
ree valve she SITS UP! 


PREM she SLEEPS! 
: SAAR she CRIES! 


*t 


7. 
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‘ J 
Easy to Set Hacr tx any Style / | 
included! is 
VANITY SET, CURLERS 
and Hair Style Booklet 
Brush, comb, mirror and 
curlers that will give hours 
of play to any lucky 
little girl. 


a 


look at these Features: 


t 
oe 
UNBREAKABLE PLASTIC HEAD. Same 
type of head used on dolls costing 
$25.00 and more. 
EXCLUSIVE. ‘“‘Baby Blue Eyes” is 20 inches 
tall. She has rosy cheeks, cute open 
mouth showing pearly white teeth, and 
py teal eyelashes over beautiful blue eyes. 
its Arms, legs and head are movable so 
eae can sit up and assume many life-like 
o acres @POSes .. . even call her mommy. 


SARAN MAGIC BRAIDS. Her soft 
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shimmering hair is miracle Saran— 

life-like color doesn’t wash out. 

SHE SLEEPS. Her eyes close when she 
down. 


SHE CRIES. Bend h d she cries just : 
like a real eter wie stasis when aod . MONEY. BACK GUA RANTEE 2>msze : 
SOFT SKIN FEELS REAL! Mystic Skin Latex arms Niresk Industries, inc. i 


and legs filled with miracle foam rubber —soft to 4757 Rav 

touch and easy to clean with a damp cloth. Rush PNET Ave., Chicago 40, ii, 
y 
et 


CUSTOM WARDROBE. She is all dressed up in and Hair Style Booklet ot $S'e6 vor with Soran hair and Mystic Skin 
E. s 5.95 plus C. ystic Skin, V. 
-trimmed flared ninon dress, cotton slip, rubber 100% satisfied. pus COD. Gnity Set, Curlers 


. Postage. Full purchase Price refunded if not 
panties, white socks and simulated leather shoes. 
AMAZINGLY LIFE-LIKE! So perfectly molded her 
arms and legs are enchantingly dimpled. 


She's like a REAL baby—she’s a REAL bargain! 
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POCO CH CCCCOSSCOS 


s Send CoD plus Sie. eS a eee 
Send heart-shaped gold finish locket neckla: 


& -_ a Check hair sty! id. 0) $6.45—inei 
Soft Skin Unbreakable . " style desired: DC tene braids —include necklace, 


:]:% She Cries!’ Feels Real! — Plastic Head! Se 8 oe a et 
© 1952 Wiresk, inc., 4757 Ravenswood, Chicago 40, Ill. ee ee 2 ee ee oe oe 
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WHAT PRICE PRIVILEGE? 


Privilege is a very precious commodity, and 
for it we must inevitably pay in the coin of the 
realm. 

For the privilege of being Americans, the 
government at the present time is demanding 
from 20.4 per cent to 91 per cent of our income, 
according to volume and dependents. 

This is obviously a high price to pay for the 
privilege of being Americans, and yet for the 
most part we are willing to pay the price be- 
cause the privilege is such a precious one. It is 
possible, of course, that the present cost of being 
an American would have shocked the Scottish 
sensibilities of our revered John Witherspoon. 

To be an American today is one of the great- 
est political blessings in the world. We are 
justly proud of our American way of life and 
of our American standard of living, of our free- 
doms and of our democratic prerogatives. 

While it is costing more and more for the 
privilege of being Americans, we still are proud 
of that privilege and willing to pay for it in the 
coin of the realm, although we may find a few 
large, moist tears in our wallets after we do. I 
know one American citizen whose income tax 
amounts to exactly 10 per cent of his income. 
This man is also a tither, and as a consequence 
he gives back one-tenth of his income to God. 
To him the privilege of being a Christian is 
worth as much as the privilege of being an 
American. 

As Christians, should we not give this matter 
more serious consideration? What is it worth to 
us to be Christians? Are the privileges we en- 
joy in being members of the Church of Jesus 
Christ not worth as much as the privilege of 
being Americans? 

This question should not be difficult to an- 
swer, because basically our privileges as Ameri- 
cans stem directly from Christian traditions, and 


it is our Protestantism that is largely responsible 
for the precious freedoms we enjoy as Ameri- 
cans. 

Therefore, when we are considering the rela- 
tive value of the privilege of being Americans or 
Christians, we should recognize the prior claim 
the Church has on our loyalty and on our in- 
come. 

And how about the privilege of living? Have 
we not some obligations to God for this funda- 
mental privilege? In the last analysis all we have 
comes from God directly or indirectly, and if we 
are truly grateful for the privilege of living, that 
gratitude should be reflected in our attitude to- 
ward God, and there is no finer way of ex- 
pressing our appreciation for the privilege of 
living than by giving back one-tenth of our in- 
come to God, who has made all of it possible. 

When we get right down to cases, we actually 
cannot pay for the privilege of living; nor can 
we ever pay for the glorious privilege of our 
companionship with God. Sharing with God at 
least one-tenth of our income is not only a 
glorious spiritual adventure, but a_ privilege. 


This editorial is certainly not an appeal to 
anyone to default on the payment of his income 
tax, but it is definitely an appeal to remember 
our obligations to God and Jesus Christ and his 
Church for the privilege of being Christians and 
for the privilege of living. 

The coin of the realm with which we pay 
our taxes is like any other coin, two-sided. On 
the one side is privilege and on the other side is 
obligation. Render unto Uncle Sam the things 
that are Uncle Sam’s, but don’t fail to “render 
unto God the things that are God's.” Tithing 
is the answer. 


—E. G. MontTacG 
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he Celtic Cross’ 


As a native of the Emerald Isle, I was 
sy much interested in the article on 
the Celtic Cross” by Peggy Gwynn 
spenlander in the September 20 issue 
PRESBYTERIAN LIFE. 
I was a little disappointed, however, 
tthe author did not give us a hint of 
he legendary significance of the decora- 
. It will be noted that in the picture 
the cross at Monasterboice, which is 
haps one of the best preserved of 
many such crosses in Ireland, the design 
hows a number of individuals carved on 
he mainstem of the cross, while the top 
sin the form of a house. The legend is 
hat the house represents the Church 
rowing out of the cross supported by 
he apostles and prophets. 
Then, too, it must be remembered 
hat the Abbey on Iona was founded by 
issionaries from Ireland who were ac- 
ive not only in Britain but in all western 
urope so that Ireland became referred 
»as “Insula Sanctorum Et Doctorum” 
The Island of Saints and Scholars). 
For what it is worth I might also say 
hat I grew up in the county Down, 
hose county seat is Downpatrick, a 
embination of the name of the county 
d the patron Saint of Ireland, and in 
he Protestant cemetery in Downpatrick 
sthe grave of Saint Patrick with a Celtic 
(ross as a marker. 


- 


—S. M. KELLy 


Pastor, First Presbyterian Church 
St. Vincent, Minnesota 


The Healing of Alfonso’ 


«I have just read “The Healing of 
Alfonso” by Robert H. Heinze (P.L., 
September 20) and note that the author 
says that it is lost to the record how we 
got in touch with Dr. William H. Hudnut 
of Youngstown, Ohio. . . . 

There was a gentleman from Youngs- 
town whose name I do not recall, visit- 
mg our mission in Sancti Spiritus who 
jm the eve of his departure said to me, 
‘Miss Sloan, is there anything I can do 
for you in the States?” 

I answered, “Yes, you can do some- 
thing for Alfonso.” 

Later I received a request for Al- 
fonso’s picture which was taken and sent 
to Dr. Hudnut, who had copies of it 
made and distributed among his con- 
gregation with the result that a generous 
check was sent to me which was turned 
wer to the mother to prepare Alfonso 
and to pay his passage to the U.S. 

He was received by Miss Pyland, who 
had been the principal in Sancti Spiritus 

ore I was called to that position, and 
Who was in her home in Memphis, Ten- 
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nessee. She in turn took him to Dr. 
Johnson, with the marvelous result you 
now see. 
All to the glory of the Lord Jesus. 
—Epitn A, SLOAN 
Pasadena, California 
« PRESBYTERIAN Lire and Robert H. 
Heinze are certainly to be congratulated 
for the magnificent article in the Sep- 
tember 20 issue concerning . . . the 
Reverend Dr. Alfonso Rodriguez. The 
healing of his face can well be called one 
of the great miracles . . . of Christendom. 
. . . I cannot find the words to express 
the value of this article to my wife and 


myself. . . . —CHartes W. Hanxko, Jr. 
McKeesport, Pennsylvania 


Not Enough Time 


« Paul Calvin Payne is a highly re- 
spected leader of our Church whom I 
count as a personal friend. However, 
I must disagree with him in his editorial 
“Assembly Supports an American Tra- 
dition” in the September 6 issue, when 
he implies that sufficient time is given 
in the General Assembly to the consid- 
eration of the Social Education and 
Action report. The issues dealt with each 
year in this report are enough in them- 
selves to fill the docket of the Assembly, 
let alone the brief period allotted to it 
the last day. A great deal more vigor 
in the Social Action of the Church could 
be obtained by chopping off some of 
the time allotted to Board reports and 
giving more time, at an earlier time to 
the issues included under Social Educa- 
tion and Action, I have utterly no quar- 





rel with the stand taken against character | 
assassination and allied manifestations of | 
blinding fear quoted by Dr. Payne from | 
the report, but I do think that the Assem- | 
bly procedure gives, particularly the 
layman, the impression of great issues 
being dealt with hastily. 

—Rosert G. ANDRUS 


Pastor, First Presbyterian Church 
Lake Forest, Illinois 


The Clearing House 

« The Manteno Presbyterian Church, 
of which I am clerk of the session, has 
about eighty church hymnals no longer 
in use and will give them to the first 
church signifying a desire for them. We 
ask only that the church receiving them 
pay the mailing charges. 

The hymnals range in condition from 
fair to good and will give any congrega- 
tion a number of years’ service with 
proper care. They are no longer in use 
here since a member donated new hym- 


nals for our church. —Everett Kipp 
Manteno, I1linois 


Interfaith Understanding 


« Thank you for R.H.H.’s tribute to a 
Roman Catholic priest in “Briefcase,” 
PRESBYTERIAN Lire, October 4, It is time 





CHRISTMAS FILMSTAIPS 


; HOLY NIGHT 


*ALL NEW CHRISTMAS STORY 
* Full coler and black and white 
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; 
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with manual er records. Begins 
with prophecies of Isaiah to 
Nativity and Shepherds. 


+ CHRISTMAS BIBLE STORIES 


vp ofp why oly oF y why oP y 


wry 


® HOLY CHILD 
(color, manual or records) 
According to St. Luke & 
St. Matthew. 

® CHILD OF BETHLEHEM 
(black and white, manval) 
According to St. Luke. 

® BOYHOOD OF JESUS 
(black and white, manval) 
From Nativity to boyhood. 

@ THREE WISE MEN 
(black and white, manval) 
Nativity and flight into Egypt. 









ferent 
childre®- 





COLOR subjects with manual.. $10 
COLOR subjects with records. $15 
BLACK & WHITE with manual. .$ 3 
BLACK & WHITE with records. . .$ 8 
Order From Your Book Steres or tocal 
Film Libraries, or Send Check .. 

‘alif, 
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Cathedral“Films 


140 No. Hollywood Way + Burbank, C 
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for us to tell more of the good about our 





>For its Truth- 
>For its beauty- 
>For its wisdom- 


>For inspired lines 
that linger in memory — the 
King James version of the 
Holy Bible has been trea- 
sured by generation after 
generation over the centuries. 
And for centuries skilled 
artisans have been handcraft- 
ing Bibles at Oxford. That 
is why these Bibles are tra- 
ditionally the most beautiful. 
When you give, 
AN give the finest — 


| OXFORD BIBLE 


America’s Gift Bible since 1675 






























ERE in one box, ideal as a gift, are the three pocket books by 
Bishop Cushman. Each of the books is lovely by itself, and 
the three together in a box make a handsome gift. The Pocket Book 
of Power, bound in maroon imitation leather with gold stamping. 
The Pocket Book of Faith, bound in blue imitation leather with 
gold stamping. A Pocket Prayer Book, bound in black imitation 
leather with gold stamping. 
All three in a gift box, $1.00 
Individual copies of any of the three, 35c. Three for $1.00 


Chikdren’s Prayers 
Lovely poems of prayer and praise, all delightfully 
illustrated. This is a book you will use with the 
children of your home and church to help each 


child develop an 


ion for the wonder and 


the beauty and the joy of God's worid. 35 cents, 3 


copies $1.00. 


USE THIS COUPON — MAIL TODAY 


THE UPPER ROOM. 
1908 Grand Awe. Nashville 4, Tennessee 


Bacloeed ws § 


.. for which please send me, postpaid, 


mans oft Cotesia: Dedien Declan, 2 cask. 


copes of me - 
copies of “Children's Prayers.” 


_. 35¢ each, three for $1. 


3c org thos for $1. 














Paul's example in this glorious task They t 
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James K. Quoy. Vice President 
SEMIMARY, PRINCETON, W. J. 


have beer tramec m Primcetor Theological Without cbfigation on avy part, please tell me about: 


Seminery. Over fow hundred we im tam-y — 


ing there today. Hee we too wes lt 
which you may share the joy of their ad-* 
vettwe for Cirst ' 
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oe - iT remem 
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ter Seminary. 
Princeton Seminary gift onnvities. 














SOUNDING BOARD 
(Continued from page 5) 


Roman Catholic brethren. 
Your experience reminded me of 
experience which I had on a train 
a priest several years ago. It happe 
that as I boarded the train, the only g 
available was next to a Roman Catho 
priest. I enjoyed a very enriching ¢ 
perience of talking with him for se 
hours. I shall never forget his parti 
remark, “Pray for me, and I will p 
for you.” Is that not what we need ted 
today? -Invin K. McAntir 
Pastor, The Nesbitt Larger 
Nesbitt, Mis 


Speer Biography 

« I am writing to ask for help fn 
the readers of PrespyTeRtaNn Lire in 
curing material for a biography of Robe 
E. Speer. 

Robert Speer did not want a biog 
raphy, and his family had respected . 
wish, But the action of the General As 
sembly in May 1952, requesting thi 
such a book be written, is a mandate t 
be obeyed, The Reverend W., RB. 
Wheeler, a close friend of Dr. Speer's 
former missionary in China, and an a 
sociate in the work of the Board @ 
Foreign Missions, has offered to give 
all other work to do what the Assembh 
has requested, 

The material accumulated by Dr 
Speer over many years has been pul 
at Dr. Wheeler's disposal for the pr 
duction of this book, Anyone having ket 


| ters or other records of value in relati 
,to this biography is asked to send t 
|to W. Reginald Wheeler, 114 East 54 
| Street, New York 28, New York. 


—Mars. Rosenrrt E., Spee 
Lakeville, Connecti 


Misnomer 
« The story of “The Art of Ushering 


}on page twenty-seven of the October é 


issue interests me deeply. We of Broad 
Street Presbvterian Church agree ful 
with each major point. . . . But sir, whe 
could have omitted the needed quotes 
in the use of the banal word collectio¥® 

In our staff of ushers the use of thé 
word by anv member costs a fine of 2 
dollar which is then put into the offering 
plate. We just never “take up the coe 
lection.” We always collect the offer 
ing... . 

We consider the offering as much # 


| expression of faith as is praver. to be 
| taken reverently and openly with a = 


ground of soft organ music onlv, 
disguised under cover of choir or va 


| singing. We hold all chancel singing ® 
| the same respect. during which no & 


| tivity in the aisles is approved. What & 


vou think? —Ropert Apa 
Columbu:. Gl 
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SHOP TALK 


Within a week of the day they 
receive this issue of PrespyTERIAN 
Lire, most readers will have gone 
to the polls to do their part in de- 
ciding political issues before the 
nation. Although Christianity has 
fourished under many types of 
government, our faith has always 
regarded responsible citizenship as 
an essential Christian duty. On the 
eve of the national election, this 
magazine brings an article by Jo- 
seph E. McCabe, pastor of the Pres- 
byterian Church of Lambertville, 
New Jersey, interpreting for our day 
some of the memorable convictions 
of the eighteenth-century British 
statesman, Edmund Burke. 





“Mr. Chips” of Teheran (page 12) 
was written by Dr. William (in- 
explicably nicknamed “Pete”) Wy- 
sham (above), Secretary of the Di- 
vision of Literature and Publications 
of the Board of Foreign Missions. 
One of his hopes for the story of 
missionary Sam Jordan of Iran, he 
told us, is that it may give some 
reassurance to relatives and friends 
of the eighty Presbyterian mission- 
aries now working in currently tu- 
multuous Iran. This hope we share, 
and add our own feeling that Pete’s 
article is a vivid picture of the kind 
of accomplishment that remains 
when governments topple. In this 
case we have the work of just one 
missionary in a predominantly non- 
Christian land. 

The editorial for this issue (see 
page 4) was written by E. G. 
Montag, pastor, First Presbyterian 
Church, Beaver, Pennsylvania. 


THE COVER: A workman loads 
metal sheets into a feeder, first ma- 
chine in a long process of treatment 
which will transform the sheets into 
containers for food, tooth powder, 
engine oil, or any of several hun- 
dred products. The workman shown 
is Charles Baldwin, Yale Divinity 
School °53, one of forty-two semi- 
nary students who spent last sum- 
mer working in industrial plants in 
Chicago (see page 17). 
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MEDITATIONS 


“The Life Is in the Kernel” 


Jesus constantly emphasized the in- 
ner reality. He talked of motives from 
which actions spring, of intentions which 
give meaning to deeds, of sincerity 
which makes words true. So also when 
it came to the Scriptures, he sought the 
truth which lay beneath the surface of 
mere words. He was not a literalist; 
he taught that life is in the kernel of 
the seed, not in the shell in which it 
lies. 

For example, Jesus said to those who 
opposed him, “You search the scriptures, 
because you think that in them you 
have eternal life; and it is they that bear 
witness to me; yet you refuse to come 
to me that you may have life.” They were 
missing the kernel of the Scriptures. 
They were putting their trust in the 
Scriptures themselves and missing the 
heart of the Scriptures’ message, the 
truth about the Messiah. In Christ, not 
in the Scriptures which told of him, was 
life to be found. 

After the Resurrection Jesus was walk- 
ing to Emmaus with two disillusioned 
disciples. They “had hoped” that Jesus 
would prove to be the expected Messiah, 
but he had been arrested and crucified. 
They had had a glorious picture of the 
nation under the rule of the Messiah, the 
Conqueror. What had happened did not 
fit their dreams. But Jesus broke the 
shell of the Old Testament pictures of 
the glory of Israel as he said, “O foolish 
men, and slow of heart to believe all 
that the prophets have spoken! Was it 
not necessary that the Christ should 
suffer these things and enter into his 
glory?” “And beginning with Moses and 
all the prophets, he interpreted to them 
in all the Scriptures the things concern- 
ing himself.” The living truth of the 
Savior was hidden within the shell of 
misconceptions. The teachers of Israel 
had cherished the shell and had missed 
the life-bearing kernel of the Suffering 
Savior. 

Jesus did not abolish the Command- 
ments as a guide to right living, for 
he told the young seeker after life that 
he would find life at its best as he 
obeyed them. But the Commandments 
were the shell; love, which is the ful- 
filling of the law, is the kernel. So Jesus 
told the rich young ruler to sell his pos- 
sessions and give to the poor. Breaking 
the shell of legalism, he would find the 
kernel of love. Some have felt that Jesus 
taught the importance of the letter of 
the law when he said, “Till heaven and 
earth pass away, not an iota, not a dot, 


will pass from the law until all is aco 
plished.” This sounds like concern abo 
dotting i's and crossing t's. But whe 
we read on, we find Jesus was talkiz 
about an obedience that goes beyond th 
meticulous observance of the scribes a 
Pharisees and then he applied the Con 
mandments to the heart, forbiddiy 
anger that leads to murder, lust th 
lures to adultery, insincerity that promp 
false swearing. He substituted self-c 
trol for “justified” resentment, and lo 
for enemies for a kindly attitude tows 
friends. He exposed the living kem 
within the shell of the letter. 

Paul caught the Master's teaching i 
the first verses of the third chapter 
First Corinthians, when he told the 
Christians that they could not gras 
deeper Christian truth so long as en 
and rivalry ruled their hearts. Wro 
attitudes cannot break the shell and 
hold of the kernel of life-giving truth. 

Is it possible that the shell keeps 
from hearing the still small voice th 
would speak to us? “For the written co 
kills, but the Spirit gives life.” 


Prayer: God of truth, by thy Ho 
Spirit ilumine our minds as we med 
tate upon thy Word. Bless to us 
human scholarship that will aid us i 
finding its meaning and deliver us fre 
slowness of heart that would blind 
to its truth. Enable us to see thy gh 
in the face of Jesus Christ, as in t 
Scriptures we come to know him i 
whom alone is eternal life. In his nam 
Amen. 


Scripture Readings 


First Day: Psalm 119:17-24. A prayer for w 
standing God’s Word 

Second Day: Psalna 119:97-104. Love of 
leading to understanding. 

Third Day: Hebrews 1:1-4. Jesus greater 
the prophets. 

Fourth Day: Matthew 5:21-26. The authority 
Jesus. 

Fifth Day: John 5:37-40. Jesus the central me 
of the Bible. 

Sixth Day: Matthew 22:23-33. Not knowing & 
Scriptures or God. 

Seventh Day: II Peter 3:14-18. Twteting te 


Scriptures 
Eighth Day: “John 20:24-31. The purpose of Jobs! 


gospel. 
Ninth Day: Luke 1:1-4; Acts 1:1-5. Luke's 
pose in writing the story of Jesus and the E 


Ch 
Tenth Day: Luke 24:13-27. Jesus interprets 


Scriptures 

Eleventh Day: Matthew 5:38-42. Love goes 
yond the letter. 

Twelfth Day: I Corinthians 3:1-9. Jealousy ¢ 
the mind to the truth. 

Thirteenth Day: Il Corinthians 3:1-6. “The 
gives life.” 

Fourteenth Day: Romans 10:11-15. The Sci 


says. 
—Parkx Hays Mn 
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DITORIAL "COMMENT 






When asked where they live, most people give 
the name of a town or state. Occasionally someone 
says, “I live wherever I hang my hat.” The truth is that 


'S acco we live wherever we pin our interests. Maturity means 
rn abo increasing the area of one’s interests, awareness, and 
ut whe love. In other words, maturity is a matter of becoming 
s talk more and more alive. A man is more alive than any 


* animal because he is alive to more. Similarly a mature 


yo th 
ee adult is more alive than a child. It is this exciting busi- 
he Cop ness of becoming more and more alive that keeps old 
rbiddin age from being a tragedy. “Though the outward man 
lust perish, the inward man is renewed day by day.” 
prompt The mature Christian enters with enthusiasm and 
self-con zest into this enlargement of himself. He moves away 
and in from provincialism of the heart as well as provincial- 
» tout ism of the mind. He has no enthusiasm for the 
 kemé sentiment of the song: 
Just Molly and me— 

ching i And baby makes three, 
Sa for he knows that this is too small a horizon for the 
. an heart, and that if it doesn’t grow larger it will grow 
os & smaller. In other words, where a family is totally 

Wrom wrapped up in its own concerns, its members find 
oil themselves meaning less and less to each other. 
truth. 
CEePS 1 , . eee 

. Family love is not a group of people “gazing 
roe fondly into each other’s eyes.” True family love is a 
ten cod me os 

group of people “looking out together.” It is the person 

hy Ho 
— 


A MARK OF THE MATURE CHRISTIAN 


who is a useful citizen of the larger community who is 
worth most to his family. It is the family that is whole- 
heartedly giving itself to the well-being of other 
families whose members mean most to each other. 

The same is true of that “household of faith” which 
we call the Church. As it cultivates among its members 
increasing awareness and love, and as it expands their 
horizons of concern to distant lands, its members 
become more alive because they are alive to more. 
They also come to mean more to each other. On the 
other hand, churches that do not give generously to 
“benevolences,” because they have difficulty in paying 
local bills, should realize that a church which is con- 
fining its service to its home community is not 
significant enough or exciting enough to command 
sacrificial devotion from its members. 


Those who, loving their own families, have 
learned to care for the families of others and who, 
loving their own country, have learned to love the 
people of other lands, bear the mark of mature 
Christians, and the acid test of this concern for others 
is their willingness to share with them. The widening 
of the range of one’s giving is the measure of the 
maturity of the giver. 

By the same token, the maturity of a congregation 
is measured in a large degree by the enthusiasm and 
generosity with which its members give to the national 
and world causes of their Church. 


a wi WHERE DEMOCRACY STALLS 


us fro 

lind « The filibuster is an instrument sometimes used in 

te? a the Senate to deny expression of the popular will. 

‘he 7 It is a noisy performance and, when in operation, 
im 


, loudly advertises its unsavory character. 

. The House of Representatives has a device of its 

own which is far more effective because it operates 
quietly and in secret. It is the powerful Rules Com- 
mittee, composed of twelve members, eight from the 
majority and four from the minority parties. 

of ti This committee was originally set up to arrange an 

orderly docket for the massive amount of business 

confronting the legislators. It soon took unto itself 

— the right, not only to decide when a bill might come 

1 mes up for consideration but whether or not it might come 

up at all—this by the simple device of failing to re- 


ving & ad ‘ . 
-— port out bills which the majority of its members did 
sting oe not favor. Thus, any six of this group could effectively 
of Joba throttle any proposed law. 
ike’s 
the E 


In 1949 this long-standing abuse was corrected 
rprets by a bill making it possible for the House to take up 
any measure after the Rules Committee had held it 


promptly passed. Among these were two affecting 
civil rights—the anti-poll-tax and the Alaska-Hawaii 
statehood bills. The former was passed by a vote of 
273 to 116, a majority of over two thirds. 


To Representative Eugene Cox of Georgia goes 
the credit for restoring gag rule in the House. On 
the opening day of the Eighty-second Congress he in- 
troduced a bill, which was passed, giving the Rules 
Committee its former arbitrary power. Among its evil 
effects were the bottling up of the wheat-for-India bill 
which the Committee after long delay, under heavy 
popular pressure, finally released only on condition 
the wheat was to go as a loan and not as a gift. This 
delay in providing relief for the starving people of 
India, coupled with the strings which were attached 
to it, played directly into the hands of Soviet propa- 
gandists and drove another deep wedge between the 
western free world and the peoples of Asia. Out of 
such actions new “Koreas” may be brought into 
being. 

Persons concerned with the effective functioning of 
democratic government and particularly those who 
are concerned about civil rights can correct this situa- 
tion by getting in touch with the men who will repre- 


By Paul Calvin Payne 





goes 
twenty-one days without action. 
a Immediately a number of important bills were 
rhe taken out of the Committee’s “deep freeze” and sent them in the House after November 4. 
Sen 
Mu 
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"they who wait for the Lard shall 


renew their strength; 
, they shall run, and not be weary; and 
they shall walk and not faint.” 


There comes a moment when human resources give 
out and men reach the end of their tether. It comes 
equally in the life of persons and of peoples. When 
this moment arrives, the very best of men, men who 
would ordinarily manifest the glow, the vision, and 
the robust energy of youth, fail and falter. With a 
sense of utter futility and frustration they throw up 
the sponge. 

But no human situation is hopeless if God is taken 
into account. Centuries before Christ a great Hebrew 
prophet spoke these thrilling words: “Even youths 
shall faint and be weary, and young men shall fall 
exhausted: But they who wait for the Lord shall renew 
their strength [that is, change their strength for God's 
strength]; they shall mount up with wings like eagles; 
they shall run and not be weary; they shall walk and 
not faint.” (Isaiah 40:30-31). 

What the prophet meant may be paraphrased thus: 
Even when things are at their lowest and the pre- 
vailing mood is one of cynicism or despair, quite 
ordinary people for whom God is God can rise above 
the bludgeoning of circumstance; they can prove 
themselves superior to conventional standards and 
xccepted possibilities. For the man who takes God 
seriously becomes more than a mere man. By allowing 
God to be truly God in his life, by saying in all modesty 
and humility, “Thou art my God,” he has a source of 
strength and can live a quality of life which are more 
than human. God is his strength, and God makes the 
difference. Frail, fickle, human effort is transformed 
into divine strength. A plain man is transfigured. He 
becomes God's man, a Christian at his truest and best. 
In the inspired imagery of the prophet, he who 
changes his strength for God’s strength, so that God is 
active in his soul, soars aloft like the king of birds. He 
runs unweariedly like a well-trained athlete. Calmly 
and fearlessly he keeps on walking to the end of the 
road. There is in the Christian life this divinely con- 
stituted sequence—a rapture, a race, and a walking 
pace. Each of these phases of spiritual renewal is 
unique 

The first manifestation of God-giving energy is of 


(Isaiah 40:31) 


the nature of a rapture, an uplift. It resembles the 
soaring flight of an eagle, or, as one would envisage 
it today, the thrilling take-off of an airplane from the 
runway of life. “They that wait for the Lord . . . shall 
mount up with wings like eagles.” 

The experience of spiritual uplift is associated in 
the Bible with a sense of God’s forgiveness. It is linked 
to what, in the Apostles’ Creed, is called the “forgive- 
ness of sins,” that glowing sense of liberation which 
ensues when a burdened, depressed human feels 
lifted up toward God, for whom he has longed and 
waited. According to the Bible, the man whose sins 
are forgiven experiences peace with God and en- 
joys, in the fullest sense, beatitude. 

Nowhere in the literature of the Christian Church 
is the rapturous release, the sense of spiritual libera- 
tion which follows the forgiveness of sins, so dra- 
matically portrayed as in Bunyan’s great allegory, The 
Pilgrim’s Progress. Let me quote the passage. The Pil- 
grim, we read, all doubled up because of the heavy 
load he carried on his back, came to a certain high- 
way, fenced on either side by a wall which is called 
Salvation. “Up this way, therefore, did burdened 
Christian run, but not without great difficulty because 
of the load on his back. 

“He ran thus till he came to a place somewhat 
ascending; and upon that place stood a Cross, and a 
little below, in the bottom, a Sepulchre. So I saw in 
my dream that just as Christian came up with the 
Cross his burden loosed from off his shoulders and fell 
from off his back and began to tumble and so con- 
tinued to do, till it came to the mouth of the Sepulchre, 
where it fell in, and I saw it no more, 

“Then was Christian glad and lightsome and said 
with a merry heart, ‘He hath givep me rest by His 
sorrow, and life by His death.’ Then he stood still a 
while to look and wonder; for it was very surprising to 
him that the sight of the Cross should thus ease him 
of his burden.” 

As in the great tradition of evangelical religion, so 
here: “The wondrous Cross on which the Prince of 
Glory died” became the source of a mysterious in- 
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fluence, the radiation of light and the communication 
of power. “Christian,” we are told, “gave three leaps 
for joy and went on singing: 

“Blest Cross! Blest Sepulchre! Blest rather be 

The Man that there was put to shame for me!” 

No longer the earth-bound weary trudge, but three 
leaps into the air. No more the grip of dark depres- 
sion, but a melody. The Pilgrim had encountered a 
reality which gave forth brightness and strength. He 
had found a truth which validated itself in his life 
not by the cold logic of rational cogency, but by the 
warm power of spiritual liberation. He found a truth 
with a lilt, a doctrine which set his heart a-singing. In 
this way he attained that exuberant joy and peace 
which millions of human spirits long for, which 
thousands of psychiatrists seek to produce, and which 
the Christian gospel alone can bestow. In “a look at 
the Crucified One” Bunyan’s Pilgrim found God and 
a new selfhood. 

What a splendid affirmation is that of Saint Paul, 
who was one of Bunyan’s spiritual masters, that those 
who experience liberation through the Cross “rise” 
with Christ. The same power that raised Jesus Christ 
from the dead lifts them into a new spiritual realm. 
This realm Paul describes as being “in Christ,” or “in 
the heavenly places in Christ.” God becomes in a very 
real sense their dwelling place, their soul’s true home. 
“Seated” in the heavenly sphere, they enjoy commun- 
ion “with the Father and with His Son, Jesus Christ.” 








only in this region, where any true understanding can 
be obtained regarding God and his ways. Only here 
can be grasped the great principles and patterns of 
God’s moral government. For here the Christian is 
enabled to think not like a mere man, but like a man 
whose intellect is illumined by the light of Christ. In a 
new sense he thinks God’s thoughts after him; he 
surveys all things in God’s perspective. The Bible be- 
comes a wholly new book to him. Fresh convictions 
grip him. 

He knows now that righteousness is more basic than 
security, that it never pays to be vindictive, that love 
alone is creative. 

In the same way and from the same perspective 
he obtains new insights into the human situation, both 
as historical process and as contemporary reality. No 
longer is he condemned to think and live in terms of 
a frog's view of things. The universe of the frog is 
confined to his muddy pond, to the blue sky, and to 
the grass and the rushes round the water’s edge. The 
frog knows nothing of the fields and the streams, of 
the woods and the hills and the great sea that lie 
beyond the rushes. Very different is the outlook of the 
bird. The skylark or the eagle, soaring aloft far above 
the pond with its rim of obscuring rushes, glimpses 
the vaster world of nature. From his perspective “in 
Christ” wider horizons open up before the Christian. 
He obtains new clues to interpret the world with all 
its multiple contours, its labyrinthine paths and the 


the Paul’s most classical expression of this experience is sad lives of men. 
ige the rhapsodical outburst in his great letter to the 
the Ephesians. This sublime rhapsody (Ephesians 1:3) WO THINGS become apparent to him who 
all is the key to the whole letter. It is analogous, as has views the world from this perspective. The 
been suggested, to “the overture of an opera which first thing he grasps is this. The tragic secret 
in contains all the melodies that are to follow:” Listen. of human life, yesterday and today, is that 
ced “Blessed be the God and Father of our Lord Jesus man, more interested in possessing a kingdom 
ve- Christ who has blessed us in Christ with every of his own than in becoming a citizen of God’s King- 
ich spiritual blessing in the heavenly places.” It is precisely dom, has wanted to be a divinity in his own right. He 
els this rhapsody, with all that it means for thought and has balked at submitting to the Eternal God. For that 
nd all that it holds for life, that we Christians must re- reason he has, time and again, experienced judgment 
ins cover in this grim time. The truth we need is truth and disillusion. He has seen his outer world dissolve 
on- that lifts us, truth that sings in us, truth that leads in disaster and his inner world converted into a 
us to the “Secret Place of the Most High,” to that sepulchral vacuum. For man without God ceases to 
‘ch “place of quiet rest near to the heart of God.” be man; and the pursuit of purely earthly objectives 
ra- But the rapture gives outlook as well as uplift. It leads to the abyss. Again the word of Christ shines 
ra- does not end in mere ecstasy. The person who is with meaning as the true secret of life, “Seek ye first 
he “risen with Christ” finds himself in a new perspective the kingdom of God, and his righteousness.” 
il- for the study of God and man. The “man in Christ” From this same perspective the Christian becomes 
vy receives, though in lesser measure, such insight into aware of something else. Amid the social wreckage of 
th- things divine and human as Moses received on the man’s werld he sees a society of hope. That society is 
ed summits of Sinai and Pisgah, such as came to John the Christian Church, which is the Temple of Christ, 
ed the Divine in the solitude of Patmos Island, and to the the Bride of Christ, the Body of Christ, the instrument 
ise disciples of Jesus on the Mount of Transfiguration. whereby Christ fulfills upon earth his invincible, re- 
Such illumination may come to us today at the Lord’s demptive will. Despite the sins of the Church, not- 
iat Table or in moments of secret prayer, as we quietly withstanding the schisms that rend it, and the 
la read the Bible, or listen to the Word being preached. persecutions which afflict it, the Christian Church is 
in From his perspective “in Christ” God becomes a new the “light of the world” and “the salt of the earth.” 
he reality to the Christian’s gaze. A traveler in the It is a society whose members are summoned to wit- 
ell Orient, during his stay in Tokyo, was never able to ness to Jesus Christ in every phase of their thought 
n- glimpse the holy mountain of the Japanese because and in every sphere of their life. To the Church and 
re, its summit was shrouded in perpetual mist, but soon only to the Church is assured victory at the end of 
after his plane soared aloft for Korea, he beheld the the road, when “the kingdoms of this world are be- 
id snowcapped peak of Fuji in all the glory of the morn- come the kingdom of our Lord and of his Christ.” 
lis ing sun. So the Christian, risen with Christ above “the This is the one community against which the “gates 
a encircling gloom,” sees the splendor of God. of hell shall not prevail.” All human imperialisms 
to No one whose experience is limited to the natural shall lose their power, all human cultures shall lose 
m world of space and time with which science deals, or their luster; but the “City of God remaineth.” 
who passes his days in the narrow academic sphere The vision of these things garrisons the Christian’s 
50 where the categories of reason hold exclusive sway, heart with a holy, dynamic peace. This peace, which 
of has any conception of that vast realm which is the is “like a river,” ensures that a celestial rapture shall 





native home of faith. It is in this region, however, and 


become a terrestrial race. 
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Dr. Samuel Martin Jordan 
retired in 1941, after a 
42-year job refashioning 
educational aims in Iran. 


It happened in the spring of 1921— 
but it’s the kind of thing you wouldn't 
be surprised to read about in tomorrow’s 
paper. I had just arrived at the border 
of Iran, and heard that Russian Com- 
munists had invaded Iranian soil in the 
North. American diplomatic advice was 
to stay out of the country, as the Reds 
were expected to take over the capital, 
Teheran, immediately. Then I received 
a telegram from Teheran: “Transporta- 
tion arranged from the border; bring 
three dozen footballs.” 1 decided that 
the world was not coming to an end 
after all, and proceeded according to 
plan to the capital. As those who re- 
member the era will recall, the expected 
debacle never materialized. 

The wire had been sent by my future 
chief, Dr. Sarnuel Martin Jordan, princi- 
pal of the American Boys’ School in 
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Teheran, and it’s a pretty good key to 
the kind of man he was. He was never 
one to get rattled in an emergency; he 
was a sports enthusiast; to him the pros- 
pect of Communist aggression would be 
dealt with somehow—in any case he 
wouldn’t let it come between him and 
the education of his boys. 

Sam Jordan’s lifetime work in Iran 
—it was called “Persia” when he went 
there in 1898—has left a mark on the 
nation that will never be rubbed out. 
Supreme Court Justice William O. 
Douglas, in his book Strange Lands and 
Friendly People, called Jordan “the man 
who did more to create good will be- 
tween Persia and America than any 
other man.” 

Iranians themselves would be the first 
to agree. Last summer American resi- 
dents in Teheran found Iranian acquain- 


tances wary about accepting thei 
hospitality. Along with the British 
Americans were included in the wave 
of anti-Western feeling whipped up by 
fanatical nationalists. In contrast, t 
quote a news dispatch from Teheran 
of July 2, 1952, “A throng of nearly 
1,000 persons, including high Iranian 
government officials and several former 
prime ministers, attended a special me 
morial service for Dr. Samuel Martis 
Jordan, who served for forty-two years 
here as a missionary and educator. He 
was often referred to as the father o 
modern education in Iran.” Word haé 
come from Los Angeles of the death 
on June 21 of “Mr. Chips” of Teheran. 
and the momentary unpopularity o 
Americans was forgotten in a sponta 
eous expression of grief for a man whom 
all Iran honored as a great teacher. 
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At this service was one of Jordan’s 
“eld boys,” Allahyar Saleh, who was 
head of the commission which national- 
ized Iran’s oil and was in August 
appointed Ambassador to the United 
States. One speaker, Ali Asghar Hekmat, 
was a graduate who developed a whole 
system of government schools in Iran 
during nine years as Minister of Edu- 
cation. Another, Dr, Shahjehan Saleh, 
the dean of the Medical College of 
Teheran University, had recently re- 
tuned from a pilgrimage to California 
to visit his old teacher. They were rep- 
resentative of several thousand who had 
been Dr. Jordan’s pupils and who in 
1947 contributed toward an alabaster 
bust of him placed inside Jordan Hall, 
making him the only Christian mission- 
ary ever so horiored by Moslems. 

Sam Jordan was born on a farm near 
Stewartstown, Pennsylvania, and grew 
to be a young giant in physique. Like 
many other Presbyterian farmers’ sons, 
he had a call to the ministry and entered 
Lafayette College, the Class of 95, Here 
he was a football center for three years 
and captain of an outstanding team in 
1894. Here he met Mary Park, whose 
father conducted a private school in 
Easton. After graduation, he went on 
to Princeton Theological Seminary. 
When he finished there in 1898, he and 
Mary Park were married and went to- 
gether to Persia as educational mission- 
aries. They had had no special training 
in pedagogy, but Sam had taught a 
while in a township school near his old 
home, and teaching was in Mary’s blood. 
They were destined to become two of 
the most influential educators of their 
time. 



































Persia at the end of the nineteenth 
century was just emerging from medi- 
evalism into a constitutional monarchy. 
A few of the aristocrats had sent their 
sons to Europe for education, but Persia 
itself still had its Koranic schools for 
boys, crammed with Arabic and Moslem 
theology. There were no schools for girls. 
Exceptions were the American Presby- 
terian and Anglican mission schools for 
both sexes in a number of centers. 

The Boys’ School in Teheran had 
opened as a primary school in 1873 and 
by 1898 had added some “grammar- 
school” grades and had begun to attract 
Moslem as well as Christian pupils. The 
Jordans assumed the responsibility for 
this school almost immediately after their 
arrival, and for nearly forty-three years 
it was their life. Deprived of any chil- 
dren of their own, they considered every 
student as a foster son, and Dr. Jordan 
never forgot the name or face of one of 
his boys. 

One factor in making Sam Jordan the 
Mr. Chips of Teheran was his lon 
tenure as head of a school in the capita 
city, A number of Presbyterian mission- 
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aries were outstanding as school princi- 
pals in Tabriz, Hamadan, and other 
cities, but they did not serve so long. 
Leading families from all over Iran sent 
their sons to Jordan’s school, and it be- 
came the epitome of Christian educa- 
tion. Fifty years ago a prominent man 
enrolled his sons and said to Jordan: “I 
bring my boys to you because yours is 
the best school in Persia,” and this repu- 
tation became nation-wide through the 
years. 

His first glimpse of the Persian scene 
convinced Jordan that physically, men- 
tally, and morally the Christian school 
was the answer, if Persia was to become 
a modern nation. He held to this con- 
viction with amazing tenacity and en- 
thusiasm. Sometimes his missionary 
colleagues thought he could not see 
anything else, though he clearly put the 
establishing of the Christian Church in 
the first place. The writer recalls the 




















in-Persia” organization at his college 
which raised large sums over the years 
to — its alumni in Teheran. On 
every furlough he pestered the Foreign 
Board and well-heeled Presbyterians for 
funds to make his dreams come true, 
and his correspondence was always full 
of plans for expansion, 

The fruit of Jordan’s one-track mind 
was an institution which had sixty pupils 
in 1900 and 850 in 1940. The primary 
department continued in the city, but 
in 1913, with great foresight Jordan 
found funds to buy forty-two acres of 
desert land outside the city at ten cents 
a square yard. Later the campus was 
increased to nearly sixty acres and in 
time was valued at five dollars a square 
yard, On this land dormitories and fac- 
ulty houses were first erected and play- 
ing fields were laid out. In 1923 
Rollestone Hall (now Jordan Hall), a 
superb central building, was dedicated. 












Jordan Hall, built 1923, adapted Persian architecture to modern use, set new style. 


time in 1921 when as a recruit on Jor- 
dan’s faculty, he discovered that the 
First World War had so reduced the 
number of missionary evangelists that 
he asked to be transferred mainly to 
evangelistic work. Jordan, though short 
of teachers, concurred instantly. He him- 
self preached regularly and rarely missed 
a church service, Nevertheless, Jordan 
built up his school with single-minded 
»urpose. On his first furlough in 1906 
he stormed the home Church with his 
appeals. At Lafayette College he got 
Arthur C. Boyce to be the first of a 
long series of Lafayette seniors to serve 
three years on his staff. Boyce later 
became vice-president of the College, 
and he and Mrs. Boyce, like the Jordans, 
gave a lifetime of service to the institu- 
tion and deserve much of the credit for 
its success. Jordan sparked a “Lafayette- 





In it Jordan adapted the finest ancient 
Persian architecture to modern use. This 
bold stroke began a new vogue for the 
nation’s building. It was made possible 
through a princely gift by an Oklahoma 
oil operator whom Dr. Robert E. Speer 
interested in the institution. Later Jordan 
“sold” another idea to an Episcopalian 
tourist in Persia, who built and endowed 
a modern science building. The school 
became the American College (later 
Alborz College) granting the A.B. de- 
gree, and so continued until the govern- 
ment of Iran in 1940 bought all mission 
schools and incorporated them into the 
national school system. The Alborz prop- 
erty then realized nearly a million dol- 
lars 

Long.ago a Persian in the Provinces 
remarked: “Up in Teheran the Ameri- 
cans have a factory which ~ ‘kes men.” 
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“MR. CHIPS” OF TEHERAN 


Football captain, Lafayette, 1894 


This delighted Jordan, for he considered 
the fostering of manhood the basic pur- 
pose of his school and college. One 
emphasis in Jordan's “factory” from the 
beginning was physical education. The 
terrain of Iran is too hard and stony 
for American football, Jordan's 
specialty, but he was a pioneer in mak 
ing soccer the Lranian national sport. In 
the early days. boys of gentle family, 
who had considered exercise a disgrace, 
soon caught the contagion of kicking a 
ball down the field. A generation later 
the Alborz teams were famous, and track 


own 


and field sports well developed. Basket- 
ball and volleyball became popular, and 
the latter has spread to remote com- 
munities. Jordan was also a pioneer in 
the Boy Scout movement in [ran and 
early inaugurated an annual summer 
camp for the school which admirably 
suited the Lranian’s natural love of out- 
door life. Jordan's erect figure and sharp 
reprimand, “Stand up straight,” were a 
constant deterrent to the customary 
Persian slouch. 


With all his stress on athletics, how- 
ever, Jordan always made clear his con- 
viction that the most influential force 
for true manhood was the Christian 


gospel. Moslem parents who sent their 


sons to the school in ever-increasing 
numbers never had any doubt that it 
was a Christian school. Bible and ethics 
courses were part of the curriculum. 
When Jordan went on furlough in 1921, 
he turned over to the writer two courses 
for what were then the top classes, 
courses which he had taught for years. 
One was basic Christian ethics and the 
other, the social teachings of Jesus. An 
[ranian landowner who today is a model 
in the treatment of his peasants found 
his Christian ideals in those courses 
thirty vears ago. In innumerable chapel 
talks Jordan pounded away at the im- 
portance of honesty and purity in a boy's 
life and upheld Jesus as the great Hero. 
He also fostered active evangelism; it 
can fairly be claimed that more Moslem 
students in his school have confessed 


faith in Christ than in any other school 
in the world. 

The best opportunity for character 
training at Alborz was provided for stu. 
dents boarding at the College. For deo 
ades, first one, then two, dormitories 
were filled with boys from outside 
Teheran whose whole lives were under 
Christian influence. Since many of these 
also attended the summer camp, the 
school was their home for ten years or 
more. Fathers frankly said that a Mos. 
lem polygamous household was no place 
for their sons and turned them over to 
Dr, Jordan for rearing. In the dormi- 
tories poor and rich slept and ate side 
by side and shared the democratic life, 
Resident missionary couples and “short 
termers” from Lafayette and other Amer. 
ican colleges had a great influence on 
these boys, today the finest group of men 
in Iran, One graduate who wrote, in 
Persian, a biography of Dr. Jordan 
which had a wide sale even after Jor 
dan’s retirement, recalls with special 
nostalgia the Sunday evenings the board- 
ing boys spent in the Jordan home, 
where they enjoyed music and games 
and refreshments in close association 
with the “headmaster” whom they other- 
wise held in considerable awe. 

Like all the mission schools in Iran, 
the boys’ school and college in Teheran 
set new educational standards for the 
nation. Iranians have good, often bril- 
liant, minds but lack discipline and thor- 
oughness, and Jordan made these basic 

(Continued on page 36) 


Bearding Department of (then-mamed) American Boys’ School in 1910, with Mrs. Jordan in center, Dr. Jordan at her right. 
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I. The Return to Liberty’s Foundation 

Both major political parties have been 
stumping the country with the cry that 
we must return to basic American prin- 
ciples. In 1775, just one year before 
the Declaration of Independence was 
signed, a friend of the colonies arose 
in the English Parliament to point out 
the foundation of liberty in America. 
Edmund Burke’s famous Speech on Con- 
ciliation with America is now known to 
every schoolboy, for it is the classic de- 
fense of the principle that taxation with- 
out representation is tyranny. What 
America needs to hear now as we look 
to our foundations is contained in the 
same speech: 

“Religion, always a principle of en- 
ergy, in this new people is in no way 
worn out or impaired; and their mode 
of professing it is also one main cause 
of this free. spirit. 

“The people are Protestants, and of 
that kind which is the most adverse to 
all implicit submission of mind and 
opinion. This is a persuasion not only 
favorable to liberty, but built upon it.” 

This early champion of our country 
in her time of troubles still speaks to us 
with the zeal of a friend and with the 
authority of a Christian statesman. 


II. The Statesman Is Responsible 
to God 

Professor Sorokin of Harvard has 
raised one of the basic issues in American 
life. He asks, “If a person has no strong 
convictions as to what is right and what 
is wrong, if he does not believe in any 
God or absolute moral values . . . what 
can deter him from violating the rights, 
interests, and well-being of other men?” 
The problem of responsibility in America 
in 1952 is thus stated in almost the exact 
language which Burke employed when 
our country was in its infancy. “I allow 
that if no supreme ruler exists, wise to 
form and potent to enforce the moral 
law, there is no sanction to any contract 
virtual, or even actual, against the will 
of prevalent power.” 

The man in the street is beginning to 
feel the true dimensions of this problem. 
He is keenly aware that it is becoming 
more and more difficult to hold the poli- 
tician responsible for his actions in office. 
Washington is too far away from the 
voting booth on Main Street. Burke not 
only saw the problem; he had the Chris- 
tian insight to see the answer. “Show 
me a government and I will show a trust. 
This is a principle inspired by the Divine 
Author of all good. It is felt in the heart. 
It is recognized by reason. It is estab- 
lished by consent.” 

The New Testament clearly teaches 
that the person in power is directly re- 
sponsible for his actions to God, who is 
the source of all power. This is true 
whether the man in office is as irrespon- 
sible as Pilate or as dedicated as Lincoln. 





Burke speaks to every statesman on this 
problem: “All persons possessing any 
portion of power ought to be strongly 
and awfully impressed with an idea that 
they act in trust; and that they are to 
account for their conduct in that trust 
to the one great Master, Author, and 
Founder of Society.” 


IIL. The Relation of the Statesman 
to His Constituents 

The chief problem of democracy is 
often said to be that of getting the right 
man into public office. This is half of 
the truth. The other half is that the voter 
must be willing to give the statesman 
freedom to use his own best judgment, 
rather than to insist on controlling the 
statesman after he has been elected. 
This relation of the statesman to his 
constituents will always demand from 


























British statesman Edmund Burke was 
a pioneer of democratic principles. 


the statesman a high sense of honor, and 
from the voter confidence and trust in 
the man elected to office. Burke's state- 
ment of this point is a classic. 

“It ought to be the happiness and 
glory of a representative to live in the 
strictest union, the closest correspond- 
ence, and the most unreserved commu- 
nication with his constituents. 

“Their wishes ought to have great 
weight with him; their opinion high 
respect; their business unremitted atten- 
tion. It is his duty to sacrifice his repose, 
his pleasures, his satisfactions, to theirs; 
and above all, ever and in all cases, to 
prefer their interest to his own, 

“But his unbiased opinion, his mature 
judgment, his enlightened conscience, 
he ought not to sacrifice to you, to any 
man, or to any set of men living. These 
he does not derive from your pleasure; 
no, nor from the law and the consti- 
tution. 

“They are a trust from Providence, for 
the abuse of which he is deeply answer- 
able. Your representative owes you, not 
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his industry only, but his judgment; and 
he betrays, instead of serving you, if he 
sacrifices it to your opinion.” 

This is a high concept of responsibility 
in a democracy. It places the responsi- 
bility squarely where it belongs, on both 
the statesman and on the voter. Does the 
American politician have the wisdom to 
state such principles? Does the Ameri- 
can voter have the courage to hear such 
principles and to allow his elected rep- 
resentative to live by them? Burke dared 
to say this to the people whose votes 
he had to have to win office: 

“To deliver an opinion is the right of 
all men; that of constituents is a weighty 
and respectable opinion, which a repre- 
sentative ought always to rejoice to hear; 
and which he ought always most seri- 
ously to consider. 

“But authoritative instructions, man- 
dates issued, which the member is bound 
blindly and implicitly to obey, to vote, 
and to argue for, though contrary to the 
clearest conviction of his judgment and 
conscience--these are things utterly un- 
known to the laws of this land, and 
which arise from a fundamental mistake 
of the whole order and tenor of our 
constitution.” 

IV. Relief from 
the Blight of Sectionalism 

This leads directly and hopefully to 
one of the perils confronting our Ameri- 
can democracy. The strength of our 
country in its beginning was its unity. 
Liberty and freedom were to be achieved 
only if the colonies acted concertedly and 
sacrificially in the interest of the whole 
nation. Now what is happening? Each 
section, each interest, each group shouts 
loudly for itself. During the last session 
of Congress, one senator made a dramatic 
effort to cut some pork-barrel portions 
of the Rivers and Harbors Bill. He 
brought forward in the Senate 134 spe- 
cific places where savings could be made. 
Each item was so bitterly contested by 
some group that his economy program 
was defeated in every single case of the 
134 which he proposed. At that moment 
the voice of Burke should have thun- 
dered through the Senate chamber. 

“Congress® is not a Congress of am- 
bassadors from different and _ hostile 
interests, which interests each must 
maintain. But Congress is a deliberative 
assembly of one nation, with one interest 
—that of the whole. 

“Not local purposes, not local preju- 
dices, ought to guide, but the general 
good resulting from the general reason 
of the wliole.” 

The American ship of state which was 
launched in unity can be wrecked on the 
rocks of groups and interests. Sorokin 
describes the unhappy prospect: “In a 


*Substituting “Congress” where Burke used “Par- 


liament.” 
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society or set of societies composed of 
such persons the inevitable consequences 
will be a multiplication of conflicts—a 
brutal struggle involving domestic groups 
and classes, as well as nations.” 

To remove the blight of sectionalism 
is the responsibility of both the states- 
man and the voter. The statesman must 
have the moral courage to say what 
Burke said to the voters after he had 
refused to support legislation which 
favored their personal interest but which 
would have burdened the country. The 
voter must have the integrity to hear 
such a word, and to honor the man who 
dares to speak it. 

“I did not obey your instructions. No. 
I conformed to the instructions of truth 
and nature, and maintained your in- 
terest, against your opinions, with a 
constancy that became me. 

“A representative worthy of you ought 
to be a person of stability. . . . I am to 
look, indeed, to your opinions; but to 
such opinions as you and I must have 
years hence. I was not to look to the 
flash of the day. 

“I knew that you chose me, in my 
place, along with others, to be a pillar 
of the state, and not a weathercock on 
top of the edifice, exalted for my levity 
and versatility, and of no use but to 
indicate the shiftings of every fashion- 
able gale.” 

V. From Corruption to Integrity 

It is the tragedy of our generation 
that the responsibility for demonstrating 
the democratic ideal to the world should 
fall upon us just when the deepest cor- 
ruption within the government is being 
disclosed. There will always be individ- 
uals whose honor can be bought for a 
price. It is the widespread misuse of 
public office so recently revealed that is 
our danger. Uur only living ex-President 
has declared: “There is a dangerous 
weakening of morality and ethical stand- 
ards in public life generally.” The classic 
expression of complete repudiation of 
moral accountability was given by Ma- 
chiavelli: 

“It is necessary for a prince who will 
achieve great matters to learn to be a 
cunning deceiver, for that man who will 
profess honesty in all his actions must 
needs go to ruin among so many who 
are dishonest. 

“Wherefore it is necessary for a prince 
who desires to preserve himself to be 
able to make use of honesty or to lay it 
aside if need shall require.” 

This is the quicksand which threatens 
to engulf democratic government. Where 
is our hope for the restoration of integ- 
rity? Burke knew the only rock of sup- 
port for the statesman who would 
maintain his personal integrity. He was 
surrounded by every temptation to be- 
tray the honor of his political office for 
personal gain, as every statesman in our 
government is surrounded by the same 


temptations today. Burke is teaching 
generation of politicians that the 
sure defense against corruption is 
sonal religious faith: 

“I have hitherto shoved by the gi 
hand of corruption, and endeavored 
stem the torrent which threatens to a 
whelm this land. From such temptat 
I pray God, of His infinite mercy, ¢ 
to preserve me.” 

VL Lift Up Your Hearts 

This rethinking of democracy’s pe 
cal problems has been guided by li 
from the mind of one of the earl 
friends of our country. The New Te: 
ment makes it abundantly clear th 
some men will accept the light and wi 
walk in it, while others will reject th 
light because “they love the darkneg 
better.” Burke knew the human hear 
and he never underestimated the mag. 
nitude of the opposition. After declaring 
his faith in high principles of govem- 
ment, he once said: “All this, I know 
well enough, will sound wild and chi 
merical to the profane herd of thos 
vulgar and mechanical politicians, who 
have no place among us.” Nevertheless 
there are honest politicians and sincere 
voters who are devotedly ioyal to the 
democratic ideals of government. 

The Christian voter who is willing to 
be guided by these high principles which 
Burke holds before us has still a further 
obligation. As the successful candidates 
move into office, the Christian citizen 
will follow them with his prayers, wheth- 
er he voted for them or not. When Burke 
was first elected to public office, he 
received a letter which he treasured 
throughout his long political life. The 
following quotation from that letter 
shows the Christian voter’s responsibility 
in prayer: 

“I wish for thee, my dear friend, to 
be one of those lights shining in a dark 
place. I crave it for thee in my solemn 
petitions, and I trust I am heard and 
answered. God Almighty incline thine 
heart to seek after that wisdom by which 
‘princes rule, and nobles, even all the 
judges of the earth.’” 

When the tumult and the shou 
die , the successful candidates will 
packing their bags for Washin 
Every politician in the heat of the 
test has called for a return to 
foundations. Let those statesmen 
are sincere in their zeal for a return 
basic principles now begin their task 
this word from Burke: 

“If we are conscious of our situation, 
and glow with zeal to fill our places # 
becomes our station sand ourselves, we 
ought to auspicate all our public pre 
coedings on America with the old w 
ing of the Church, Surstum Corda. [ 
up your hearts. ] 

“We ought to elevate our minds to 
the greatness of that trust to which the 
order of Providence has called us.” 
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Burnette Dowler (1.) of Princeton Theological Seminary and Alvin Evans of Emmanuel College, formerly a Canadian “Mountie,” 
wear shields to protect faces from heat of furnace which hardens knife blades at Lindberg Steel Treating Company, Chicago. 


INDUSTRIAL PREP SCHOOL FOR PASTORS 


Forty-two seminarians take jobs in Chicago manufacturing plants to learn about labor firsthand 


The new man on the line had the 
old hands guessing. It takes all kinds to 
work a plant, but they'd never seen 
aman so dumb about machines as this 
Mac. Like the time the binder started 
breaking through the ceiling, and Mac 
just stood looking up at it. Jake had 
to drag him out of the way. 

Still, he seemed to catch on quick, 





he never ducked a dirty job, and when 
he hefted a 200-pound sack it came up. 
And he could heft them all afternoon. 

“Betcha he got in trouble somewhere,” 
Jake told the others, “and he’s hiding 
out here. If Mac’s his real name, I'll. . . .” 

“Nah, he ain't the type,” Bill said. 
“My guess is he’s a student just working 
summers. Look at them four-dollar 


words he lets out now and then.” 

This seemed the best idea yet, so 
that day the men asked Mac point-blank 
whether he was a student. He grinned 
and admitted he was. ; 

“Working your way through college?” 

“No, I'm just working here because 
I want to.” 

(Continued on next page) 


Dean Marshall Scott (standing), director of Ministers-in-Industry project, guided evening discussions at which seminarians 
pooled experiences of their jobs in industrial plants. As seme worked at night, this picture does not show complete group. 


November 1, 1952 
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INDUSTRIAL PREP SCHOOL 


“What are you studying?” 

Mac took a deep breath. “Theology” 

“Oh. Well, hope you make a loty 
dough, Kid.” 

That closed the subject until the ney 
morning, when Jake called the othe 
men around and confronted Mac. 

“Last — Jake said, “I stopped 
off at the library and took a peek 
the big dictionary for this ‘theology’ 
Know what this guy is?—He’s a preach 
er. 

Mac laughed, “Okay, Jake—you win, 
At the cafeteria I'll tell you all why I'v 
been holding out on you.” 

At lunchtime Mac explained that he 
was one of forty-two ministers-to-be 
from all over the country, mostly Pres 
byterians, who slept nights at McCor 
mick Theological Seminary and evey 
morning scattered to full-time jobs in 
twenty-five industrial plants around Chi- 
cago. They had all promised to keep 
their real vocation as ministers secret a 
long as they could without actually lying 
about it. That way, their director had 
felt, they'd have a better chance to get 
to know the men and women they 
worked with. 

But why? the men wanted to know. 
What do you get out of it? 

Protestant Churches, Mac said, feel 
they do a reasonably fair job with pro 
fessional and business men and white 





collar people. But you don’t see many 
workingmen in our congregations. 
Churches in areas where workingmen 
live are too small and too few, and the 
men and their families aren't exactly 
clamoring for more. The Church, Mae 
said, knows it needs more laboring peo 


At American Can Company's Illinois plant, Thomas Cumming, Western Seminary, 


leads boxcar with large bags of food containers, Fred DeLisle records shipment. 


LABOR LEADER Oldgate Young, (1.) of UAW-CIO Local =6, explains minutes of MANY WORKERS plied students wit 
union meeting to James Campbell (standing) of Princeton, and James Shifflet of questions about religion. Here cafcter® 
McCormick. Labor and management leaders addrexsed student pastors’ class. talkfest includes (I. to r.) Frank Helwit 
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; but showing them why they need 
the Church is something 2 Se again. A 
starter would be for the Church to learn 
more about industrial workers, their 
wants and needs and how they live. 
Putting future ministers in laboring jobs 
was one approach. 

The Ministers-in-Industry project led 
by Dr. Marshall Scott, dean of the Pres- 
byterian Institute of Industrial Relations, 
a National Missions project, was in its 
third year last summer. Previously it had 
operated in Pittsburgh. Work in factories 
is supplemented with evening classes, 
led sometimes by Dr. Scott, sometimes 
by visiting leaders in management and 
in labor unions, A facet of the program 
is the hope that the Church, learning 
more about labor-management strife, 
might better obey the Master’s admoni- 
tion to be “peacemakers.” 


Then, too, there’s the realization that 
too many theological students have led 
rather sheltered lives. A Christian pas- 
tor, Dr. Scott believes, is the last man 
who can afford to see the world from 
an ivory tower of scholarship and cul- 
ture. For these seminarians, some of 
whom had never worked with their 
hands before, the three-month stint was 
one for the books. A number of them 
lost ten pounds or more—one lost eight- 
een. One man declared it was the most 
memorable experience of his life. In one 
way or another all regarded it an invalu- 
able revelation, whether or not they ever 
minister to an industrial community, 

“Skipper” Apperson, janitor at McCor- 
mick Seminary, saw it from another 
angle. “There are two kinds of boys in 
seminary,” he says, “ the kind that give 
me a hand when they see me wrestling 
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paint mixer; John Bartko, Western Sem- 
inary; Philip Lyon, McCormick Semi- 
nary; Ted Nowak, electrician’s helper. 
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with a heavy trunk, and the kind that 
just look the other way. These factory 
fellows are all the first kind now, but 
I remember they weren't all that way 
when they started in June.” 


Naturally the experience impressed 
students in a variety of ways. “The main 
thing I got,” says one, “is that generali- 
zations about laboring men are myths. 
They’re individuals, not a ‘class.’ Some 
are ignorant, some are well-informed; 
some are dissolute, some are solid fam- 
ily-men—and you could say that about 
people in any segment of society.” 

“It’s so easy to misunderstand these 
people,” another says. “When they’re 
in a group all they talk about is — 
and sex. But when you get a man alone, 
he'll open up with a wide range of in- 
terests and really serious questions about 
life. Funny thing is, each one thinks 
he’s the only one who has serious reflec- 
tions—after they found out I was a 
‘preacher, a number of them told me I 
was the only man they knew that they 
could really talk to. This sex-and-sports 
routine is just a social convention that 
each man, individually, feels bound to 
conform to.” 

“Qn that point,” put in another sem- 
inarian, “in our plant there was a 
nineteen-year-old sophisticate who swag- 
gered around talking like a man-of-the- 
world. After I'd lost my incognito, he 
came to me alone and said there was a 
girl he was crazy about, but he was 
afraid to ask her out because he didn’t 
know how to act on a first date—sounds 
silly, but the kid really needed advice.” 

“What struck me,” still another stu- 
dent said, “is that in my plant you find 
pretty much the same prejudices you 


find in the professional class. I kept hear- 
ing about how these foreigners were 
ruining the country—and it was mostly 
immigrants and first-generation Ameri- 
cans who said it.” 

The picture of Protestantism the sem- 
inarians got in the plants was, on the 
whole, unflattering. Many workingmen 
think of our faith as a list of prohibitions. 
“So you're a preacher, huh,” said one 
man to a seminarian. “Well, I was gonna 
ask you to the movies with me, but I 
guess that’s out.” Another confided, “T 
almost joined a church once, but my 
wife wanted our little girl to go to danc- 
ing class, and the preacher said that 
was wrong, so—well, it just woulda 
caused too much trouble at home.” 


Many feel that the Roman Catholic 
Church cares more about them. “They 
got masses at all hours so a workingman 
can get there. There’s thousands of us 
fellows—like the night shifts and so on— 
that can’t get to your eleven o'clock 
meetings at all, or at least lose half-a- 
day’s sleep doing it.” And another man 
said, “I'm a Protestant, but my wife’s 
a Catholic. When I was laid up in the 
hospital last year, the priest came to 
see me three times, and my own minister 
never got around to me at all.” 

The seminarians themselves got an 
inkling of what probably happens when 
one of their assembly-line friends starts 
going to a Protestant church. Through 
the summer each student attended reg- 
ularly some Chicago church, again in- 
cognito. None could report that he was 
snubbed because he was a workingman 
—but this was perhaps because most 
were so effectively ignored that even the 
pastors of the churches they chose never 


ILLINOIS PLANT MANAGER L., J. Dickey (center, seated) of American Can Com- 
pany, and John Smith (at Mr. Dickey’s left), personnel supervisor, confer with four 
students. Seminarians asked about management problems, whys of plant procedures. 
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Students working in plants did not reveal they were seminarians. Paul Beese (I.), clerk of session of Endeavor Presbyterian 
Church befriended fellow laborer Kelmore Spencer (r.), invited him to church. During the summer the men and their wives, 
Beulah and Vonita, became friends. In August, at a back-yard picnic, Spencer revealed himself as future Presbyterian pastor. 


INDUSTRIAL PREP SCHOOL 


found out what they did for a living. 
Only three of the forty-two men were 
invited to take part in local church ac- 
tivities. 

A number of the seminarians had to 
join labor unions to get, or hold, their 
jobs, and a few were forced out of their 
first jobs by strikes. The consensus 
among the group was that workingmen 
are loyal to their unions so far as ques- 
tions of wages, hours, and working con- 
ditions go. But the conception of labor 
as a solid political bloc, some students 
felt, is oversimplified. “They vote as in- 
dividuals,” one said, “sometimes for, 
sometimes against, union recommenda- 
tions.” Students who were overawed at 
the problem of getting their future con- 
gregations to attend church regularly 
could take comfort from the fact that 
labor leaders have even more trouble 
getting their men to meetings. Seminar- 
ians attending union meetings found 
that even the lure of free beer and 
sandwiches brought a scant 8 or 10 per 
cent of the workers to the sessions 
where their union’s policies were forged. 


With one exception—an experienced 
machinist — the seminarians worked as 
unskilled laborers, drew an average wage 
of fifty dollars a week, and joked about 
how they'd have to learn to economize 
when they went to work as pastors. To 
some the income came as a surprise. 
One admitted: “I'd had a mental stereo- 
type of the laboring man as living in a 
cold-water flat over a noisy taproom 
with an ill-dressed wife and a flock of 
undernourished kids. I was off on the 
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wrong foot with these men till I learned 
that many of them own pleasant subur- 
ban homes and new cars, and dress their 
wives and children as well as the people 
I'd grown up with myself.” 

Another contributed this thought: 
“The problem isn't basically economic 
anymore, seems to me, It’s more psycho- 
logical and spiritual. Their jobs, once 
they've mastered them, offer little stim- 
ulus or satisfaction; for the most part 
the work is just plain dull. You can 
picture a college professor, say, with 
about the same income these men make, 


After a hard day at the factory, Jim 
Shifflet’s feet hurt. Bookwork is a wel- 
come chance to take off his shoes 
and exchange occasional remarks with 
wife Betty as she mends his shirts. 


virtually living for his work. When 
there’s trouble in his personal life, his 
love for his work holds him steady. But 
your workingman—if his child dies, or 
his wife leaves him, what has he left to 
cling to? So many of these men came 
from homes that were started in another 
country, or on the farmlands here; they 
haven't many well-settled customs to fall 
back on. And, as we've seen, most of 
them know no religion worthy of the 
name.” 

In a final sum-up session, the seminar- 
ians totaled their observations and 
studies. They had no illusions that they 
knew all about the workingman or were 
labor-relations experts, but they had 
reached some conclusions, Here are a 
few: 


1) Industrial labor is a wide-open field 
for evangelism. Workers desperately 
need what Christianity can give and 
are ready to listen to an intelligent 
presentation of its case, 


2) Controversy between men who work 
with their minds and those who work 
with their muscles is inevitable, but 
need not be destructive. In a Chris- 
tian setting, such tensions can be a 
creative stimulus toward a better life 
for everyone. 


3) A Christian church, classically and 
ideally, exists ndt for a particular kind 
of people, but for everyone within its 
reach, Christian life is something less 
than sound and complete until every 
occupational group carrying on the 
work of the world also takes its part 
in the work of the Church. 
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Every Member Canvass: 


Great Decision 

Next week, Americans of all faiths 
will participate in what has been called 
the most important national election of 
the twentieth century. On November 4, 
the people of the United States will vote 
for the candidates of their choice and 
for the policies which they feel will best 
benefit their country and a restless, trou- 
bled world. 

Five days later, on Sunday, November 
9, the people of the Presbyterian Church 
U.S.A. will be given the chance to pledge 
support for the most important program 
in the world—the work of Jesus Christ. 

November 9 is Every Member Can- 
vass Sunday for most of the nation’s 
2,500,000 Presbyterians. In every state 
of the union, teams of canvassers will call 
on their neighbors with the facts about 
the work of the Presbyterian Church 
and with pledge cards for each church 
family. 

For several months, preparations for 
this day of support for the Church have 
been going on. In the General Assembly, 
and in synods, presbyteries, and local 
congregations, thousands of men and 
women have spent thousands of hours 
discussing budgets and visits to their 
friends about the work of the national 
Church throughout the world. And in 
thousands of congregational, trustee, 
and session meetings, the needs of the 
individual church and its area have been 
discussed and shaped into local church 
budgets. 

But for the family which will “vote” 
far the work of its Church, and for 
the man or woman who will collect that 
vote, there will be no differentiating be- 
tween the organist’s salary and the sal- 
ary of a Sunday school missionary in 
Utah, or between materials for the 
local church school or one in India. 
More Presbyterians today than ever 
before realize that the success of the 
Church depends upon a maximum ef- 
fort everywhere. 

As the Church prepared to support 
its local, national, and overseas programs 
for 1953, the problem of maximum ef- 
fort loomed large to all the budget 
makers. This year, more than ever be- 
fore, the problems caused by inflation 
and increased costs seemed almost in- 
surmountable. But there was good news 
as well as bad. 
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The good news came this month from 
Roger H. Johnson, secretary of finance 
for the General Council. Mr. Johnson re- 
ported that contributions from local 
churches to the General Assembly-ap- 
proved benevolence causes of the Church 
totaled $6,290,707 as of September 30, 
an increase of 8.34 per cent over the 
nine-month total for 1951. He said, “This 
is a heartening increase at this time. I 
only hope that it can be maintained or 
improved upon when we close up the 
books for the year 1952.” 

But the vital question was: is this 
increased giving for the 1952 benevo- 
lence budget, even if projected into 
1953, going to assure that the Church 
will be able to do the same job next 
year that it has been able to do this? 
For several years now, inflation and in- 
creased costs have forced the Church 
to bypass expansion in favor of main- 
taining existing work, except when there 
was a mandate from the General Assem- 
bly on such matters as evangelism, new 
church development, and inadequate 
pensions. 

The Boards and agencies have man- 
aged so far to maintain their work be- 
cause of several factors: (1) the in- 











creased giving of the church members; 
(2) the use of some available capital 
funds; (3) borrowing; (4) retrench- 
ment and consolidation of work in the 
tight °30’s, and (5) postponement of 
repairs whenever possible. 

But for 1953, most of these avenues 
have been closed (see “National Mis- 
sions: Facing Realities,” P.L., Oct. 18). 
The drain on capital funds has reached 
the danger point. Borrowing has been 
stopped. Retrenchment, consolidation, 
and postponement of repairs have been 
utilized. 

From December 31, 1945, to August 
15, 1952, the cost-of-living index for the 
United States has gone up, according to 
official government figures, from 128.6 
to 191.1. This is an increase of almost 
50 per cent for all Americans. But in 
almost every case, the cost of the work 
of the Church at home and abroad has 
gone up much higher. 

In foreign missions, the average cost 
of maintaining a missionary has almost 
doubled since 1945. In the Philippines, 
India, and Mexico, for example, the cost 
of living for missionaries has gone up 
more than 200 per cent since 1945. In 
Braz it has increased more than 60 


This will be a familiar seene on November 9 when thousands of Presbyterians will 
call on their fellow church members during the annual Every Member Canvass. 
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per cent. In Japan the cost of construc- 
tion since the outbreak of the Korean 
war has increased 54 per cent for wood 
construction and 78 per cent for con- 
crete. The cost of rice in India has in- 
creased more than eight times what it 
was in 1939. 

In 1950, when Dr. Llewellyn K. An- 
derson went to the Cameroun in French 
Africa to become the Foreign Board 
field representative in Africa, he was 
allotted $6,000 for the erection of a 
four-room bungalow in the capital of 
the Cameroun. Dr. Anderson, remem- 
bering his experiences in the same 
country in 1938, assured the Board that 
the funds would be sufficient. But when 
he checked prices he found that the cost 
of the labor alone (excluding all ma- 
terials) was more than $9,000. Today, 
the Board’s Africa representative is liv- 
ing in an old renovated mud house. 

In 1944-45, the Board of Christian 
Education appropriated $153,450 for 
its support of the forty-one Church- 
related colleges. This year, the amount 
has increased to $286,000, a gain of 
almost 90 per cent without any actual 
gain in services supplied by the funds. 
In 1951 the Board appropriated out of 
limited reserve funds $250,000 in addi- 
tion to the regular budget amount for 
the colleges. 

In 1944-45, this Board gave $111,906 
as its share of support to the Church’s 
105 Westminster Foundations in col- 
leges and universities throughout the 
nation. In 1952, the amount had in- 
creased almost 200 per cent to $310,000 
for the support of 117 Foundations with- 
out an appreciable increase in services. 

For the Board of National Missions, 
the story was much the same. Operating 
costs for most of the national missions 
projects had risen far above the 50-per- 
cent average increase in the American 
cost of living. Since 1945 some of the 
increases were: Embudo Hospital, New 
Mexico, 157 per cent; Wasatch Acad- 
emy, Utah, 155 per cent; Ganado Mis- 
sion, Arizona, 100 per cent; Barber- 
Scotia College, North Carolina, 73.2 per 
cent; La Progresiva School, Cuba, 67.2 
per cent; and Allison-James School, New 
Mexico, 63.2 per cent. In addition, there 
were the obvious increases for added 
emphasis on evangelism and new church 
development as well as for smaller items 
like the institutional chaplaincy. 

In the Board of Pensions, the Church 
needed every single budget dollar it 
could get to try to raise the present 
grossly inadequate average pension level 
of some $650 per year. In response to 
many overtures, the General Assembly 
last May authorized the spending of 
$150,000 a year from benevolence funds 
for the Ministers’ Emergency Relief 
Fund. 
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The great decision was before the 
people of the Presbyterian Church. With 
their support since 1945, the Church 
had managed to maintain its work in 
spite of increasing costs. But for 1953, 
it appeared that the cumulative effect 
of the increased costs might mean seri- 
ous cutbacks. The Board of National 
Missions has already agreed to accept a 
cutback (see P.L., Oct 18). Mr. Daniel 
Pattison, treasurer of the Foreign Board, 
said this month that the basic needs of 
his Board for 1953 were-running more 
than $1,000,000 over anticipated re- 
ceipts for 1953. “How much longer we 
can continue to try to keep our heads 
above water without making drastic cuts 
in our mission work,” he said, “I do not 
know.” On November 9, the people of 
the Church will give their answer. 


Three Presbyterians 
Released by China Reds 


The number of Presbyterian mission- 
aries still held by the Chinese Com- 
munists was reduced this month to seven, 
all from the Presbyterian Church U.S.A. 

Missionaries “expelled” from China in 
the past month included a Presbyterian 
U.S. couple, the last of eighty workers 
from that Church who were in the coun- 
try when the Communists took over, and 
a veteran Presbyterian U.S.A. mission 
official. All three were reported in rea- 
sonably good health after months of con- 
finement and arrest. 

The Presbyterian U.S.A. missionary 
is Dr. John D. Hayes, China-born Rhodes 
scholar who was executive secretary of 
the Church’s North China mission at the 
time of his arrest. Dr. Hayes, the son 
of missionary parents, served in China 
for more than thirty years. His wife, 
who is in the U.S., had not heard from 
him for more than a year when news 
of his release was sent to the U.S. from 
Hong Kong. 

The couple are Dr. and Mrs. Frank 
W. Price, who were confined in Shang- 
hai for twenty-two months until they 
received the usual unexpected notice to 
get out of the country within forty- 
eight hours. 

Dr. Price, also born in China of mis- 
sionary parents, was a close friend of 
Chiang Kai-shek. During World War II 
he headed a special interpreters’ school 
in China to train Chinese officers and 
men for liaison work with American 
forces. He was an assistant on the Chi- 
nese delegation to the San Francisco UN 
Conference in 1945 and was rural work 
secretary for the Church of Christ in 
China when the Reds seized the country. 

Commenting on the situation after 
his release, Dr. Price said in Hong Kong 
that most Chinese Protestants and Ro- 
man Catholics are “still loyal to their 


faiths” despite “terrific pressure” to 
nounce Christianity pl missions w 
Dr. and Mrs. Price were fortunately 
Shanghai, where anti-Christian acti 
reportedly has not been as severe as 
other parts of the nation. 1 
The missions leader said that 
of his Chinese friends were “still C 
tians and still friendly, although a f 
persuaded to patriotic conduct by 
government, turned against us and m 
accusations.” The couple lived un 
constant threat of arrest and trial 
were subjected only to routine sear 
and questioning. Dr. Price, however, 
vilified on the radio and in newspa 
and public meetings. He was accused 
heading “a secret spy ring” and of 
an “imperialist agent” for “subve 
cultural aggression by the Ameri 
government.” At the start of the ac 
anti-church campaign begun by the R 
in early 1951, Dr. Price heard rumor 
that his execution was being demanded, 
People in the streets, however, re 
mained friendly to foreigners, and the 
Prices were able to move around in 
Shanghai without suffering indignities, 
But all foreign signs, even those in 
Russian, have been removed from 
Shanghai's streets, Dr. Price added. 
About present-day China, the fa- 
mous missionary said, “Only by living 
there can one understand the tremen- 
dous power and diabolical cleverness of 
the government which is creating the 
biggest revolution in China’s 4,000-year 
history.” ; 


Record Crowds Mark 
Publication of New Bible 


The U.S, Protestant world welcomed 
publication of the new Revised Stand- 
ard Version of the Bible last month with 
an impressive demonstration of religious 
faith. 

At least a million and a half people 
met in churches, public halls, and out- 
door areas across the United States on 
Tuesday night, September 30, for com- 
munity services of thanksgiving and ded- 
ication to the Word of God. 

“Never before in Protestant history 
have so many people gathered together 
in local interchurch observances at one 
time and for a single purpose,” said the 
Reverend H. Leroy Brininger, director 
of the national Bible Observance office 
of the National Council of Churches. 

He estimated that more than 3,400 
scommunity services were held through 
out the United States, Canada, and at 
military installations overseas. Attend 
ance ranged from twenty at Central 
Bridge, New York, to 16,000 at a mass 
service at Forbes Field in Pittsburgh, 
Pennsylvania. 

Purpose of the observances was to 
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Charles Kara, president of the Greater Paterson Council of Churches, presents 
a copy of the new Revised Standard Version of the Bible to Jersey Joe Walcott 
as Dr. George Talbott, pastor of the First Presbyterian Church of Passaic, New 


Jersey, watches. 


Jersey Joe, in private life Arnold Cream, 


is an active member 


of the Methodist Church. Presentation occurred at “Cavalcade of Faith” serv- 


ice, Paterson, N. J., September 30, 
encourage wider reading of the Bible in 
homes and churches and wider usage of 
its teachings as a standard for daily liv- 
ing. But the services also honored the 
thirty-two Bible scholars who have spent 
the past fifteen years revising the world’s 
greatest book. The work was based upon 
newly discovered manuscripts which 
clarity many Bible passages. 

Sponsored by the National Council of 
Churches, the new edition was pub- 
lished by Thomas Nelson and Sons. By 
the time of the national observance, the 
frst printing had gone over a million 
volumes, and orders from book stores 
had come in so fast that the publishers 
had no time to total them. Advance 
orders amounted to more than 800,000 
volumes, and later orders probably 
brought the total to a million or more. 
Look magazine called this first press run 
the greatest first printing in publishing 
history. 

One of the first copies was presented 
to the Right Reverend Henry Knox Sher- 
rill, president of the National Council, 
at a colorful service in the National 
Guard Armory in Washington, D.C. 
More than 8,000 people, including U.S. 
officials, leaders of forty-five Protestant 
and Orthodox communions, and mem- 
bers of the international diplomatic corps 
attended the ceremonies. Held on Sep- 
tember 29, the service marked the first 
time the Revised Standard Version was 
used in public worship. 

In most of the community services, 
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in connection with national observances. 


five special presentation Bibles were 
given to outstanding individuals in the 
community such as the mayor, a li- 
brarian, a public school official or 
teacher, a YMCA representative, a busi- 
ness leader, and others. 

Governors of the states of Maryland, 
Minnesota, New Hampshire, Florida, 
Louisiana, and Pennsylvania, among 
others, received Bibles. Other Bibles 
were presented to evangelist Billy Gra- 
ham, in Pittsburgh; to Admiral C, Turner 
Joy, superintendent of the U.S. Naval 
Academy at Annapolis, Maryland; to 
Judge Harold Medina; and to Arnold 
Cream (Jersey Joe Walcott) in Paterson, 
New Jersey. The Paterson presentation 
was part of a giant pageant, Cavalcade 
of Faith,” attended by 6,000 Bena UN 
Secretary General Trygve Lie was also 
given a Bible in New York City. He will 
place his copy in the Prayer Room at the 
new UN headquarters. 

Gift cepies from the National Coun- 
cil of Churches were flown to Korea and 
Japan by Dr. Joseph R. Sizoo, of George 
W ashington University in Washington, 
D.C. He presented them to Korean 
President Syngman Rhee, General Mark 
Clark, and Korean and Japanese Chris- 
tian leaders. 

“The extraordinary interest in the new 
version,” Dr, Millar Burrows of Yale Uni- 
versity commented in an address in 
Brooklyn, New York, “is an encouraging 
sign that our people are ready and eager 
for such [scriptural] help.” 


Many cities reported overflow crowds 
at their observances. In Port Arthur, 
Texas, 7,000 attended; in Indianapolis, 
Indiana, and Waterloo, Iowa, there were 
observances attended by 10,000 or more. 
Seattle, Washington, services drew 
nearly 3,000. 

Many larger cities held more than one 
service. Incomplete returns showed 
12,000 from 300 churches attending 
thirty-six local services in New York 
City; 10,000 from 500 churches attend- 
ing twenty-seven services in Detroit; 
6,550 in twenty-six Philadelphia serv- 
ices; 6,000 from 250 churches in 
eighteen Cleveland services; 3,000 from 
150 churches in five Toledo services; 
4,666 from 277 churches in twelve Kan- 
sas City services; and 3,800 from 116 
churches in six services in Los Angeles. 


More than thirty services were held 
at military installations, including one in 
Tokyo, Japan, and another in Ulm, Wes- 
tern Germany. In Sampson, New York, 
some 750 military personnel attended a 
service at the air force base in which 
twenty-three Protestant chaplains par- 
ticipated. At Sheppard Air Force Base 
in Texas five noted clergymen preached 
during a three-day schedule of special 
services which more than 16,000 at- 
tended. 

At Gallup, New Mexico, some 300 
American Indians came from forty miles 
for a special service at the Presbyterian 
Church’s Ganado mission. In Baton 
Rouge, Louisiana, the governor and 
mayor assisted in a service held at high 
noon on the steps of the state capitol, 

Pennsylvania led the nation in the 
number of observances. Illinois was sec- 
ond; New York, third, and Iowa, fourth. 


The Church in Germany: 


Mission to Moscow 


Although the Evangelical Church in 
Germany isn’t exactly pleased about 
what the Communists have been doing 
to its members in East Germany, it is 
willing to go more than half-way to dis- 
cuss its problems. 

The discussions will probably take 
place late in November when a group 
of German church leaders will go to 
Moscow at the invitation of the Com- 
munist - controlled Russian Orthodox 
Church. A majority of the Council of the 
Evangelical Church approved the trip 
after the invitation was made. 

Leading the delegation will be Bishop 
Otto Dibelius, head of Germany's Prot- 
estant Church, and a long-time critic of 
Communist pressures against religion. 
Bishop Dibelius, recently attacked by 
the Communist press as “an apostle of 
agitation,” has protested strongly about 
recent restrictions imposed upon his 
Church by Soviet Zone authorities, 
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Several days after the announcement 
of the Moscow trip, Dr, Dibelius said 
at a meeting of the Church Council in 
the Soviet Zone that the Church would 
not compromise with totalitarianism. 

“For man’s sake,” the bishop said, 
“we must insist that the State has no 
right to rob a man of his existence merely 
because he thinks and speaks differently 
from what is desirable to the State. On 
this point the Church will clash again 
and again with any totalitarian State.” 
Bishop Dibelius cited examples of Com- 
munist interference which included at- 
tacks on the Church’s youth work, efforts 
to eliminate charitable work in hospitals 
and welfare institutions, and the pro- 
posal by East German Premier Otto 
Grotewohl to abolish theological train- 
ing in state universities. 

It is expected that the questions of 
German unity, pressures on East Ger- 
man Protestants, and the whereabouts 
of thousands of German prisoners of war 
who have “disappeared” behind the Iron 
Curtain will be brought up by Bishop 
Dibelius and his party. 

In. the continuing and increasing 
actions against East German Protestants, 
the Soviet Zone government early in 
October rejected a request by the Evan- 
gelical Church laymen’s organization to 
urge release of the Communist-held 
German prisoners. A day later the Com- 
munists barred delivery in their zone of a 
number of West German-licensed religi- 
ous publications. And there were hints 
from several Red leaders that new and 
probably even more restrictive laws af- 
fecting churches were being prepared. 


Reds Strike New Blows 
In Hungary, Bulgaria 

While the Communists continued to 
trouble East Germans, their heaviest 
blows last month fell to the south in 
Hungary and Bulgaria. 

In Budapest, a Presbyterian minister 
was threatened with “liquidation” be- 
cause he asked parishioners to send food 
and clothing to persons deported from 
that city by the Communist regime. 

He was the Reverend Karoly Dobos, 
pastor of the Reformed (Presbyterian) 
Church in the city’s Gorkij Fasor dis- 
trict. The Communist newspaper Esti 
Budapest warned him, “You can expect 
liquidation like your predecessor, Imre 
Szabo.” Both pastors, the paper charged, 
organized “parcel actions for a number 
of persons deported to undetermined 
places.” 

It was reported last month that more 
than 50,000 persons were exiled from 
Budapest last year. 

Mr. Dobos also was accused of flying 
a black flag to “express his feeling about 
the fate of these [deported] persons,” 
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Four-and-a-half-year-old David Ogborne 
climbs a step ladder to talk to his dad, 
who claims to be the tallest clergy- 
man in the U.S. The six-foot, nine- 
inch minister is the Reverend A. Roy 
Ogborne, pastor of the Ellwood United 
Presbyterian Church in Buffalo, N. Y. 





and conducting “illegal religious educa- 
tion classes.” 

In addition, the organ of the Reformed 
Church in Hungary reported that an 
ecclesiastical court tried twenty-five 
church wardens and two pastors for 
“ignoring Church orders, intriguing 
among one another, and agitating against 
Church leadership.” All twenty-seven 
defendants were found guilty, the paper 
reported. 

The top leaders of the Hungarian 
Church are said to be controlled by the 
Communist government. Anti-Commu- 
nist church leaders were removed from 
their posts some time ago. 

Another report from Hungary said 
that directors of Reformed secondary 
schools had voted to “unanimously ap- 
prove” a proposal to turn the schools 
over to the state. 

Meanwhile, the Roman Catholic 
Church was also continuing to suffer in 
the Balkans. Last month Catholics in 
the U.S. and Europe protested the 
virtual elimination of Catholic leader- 
ship in Bulgaria. In response to the re- 
cent sentencing by the Communist 
regime of four prisoners, including three 
priests, to death, and thirty-six others, 
including twenty-four priests, to prison 
for “espionage,” the Vatican newspaper 
Osservatore Romano said, “The Sofia 
sentence tells us that the Bulgarian 
‘people’s democracy’ wants blood, per- 


haps to render its abominable terrorism 
more persuasive to a people enslaved but 
not yet entirely tarned. No alternatives 
are admitted: either total and uncondj- 
tional adhesion to Communist ideology, 
or death. This is the ‘freedom of con 
science and of worship’ given and 
guaranteed by laws that, behind liberal 
democratic formulas, hide absolute and 
ferocious intolerance.” 

In the U.S., Francis I. Nally, presi- 
dent of the National Council of Catholic 
Men, appealed to the State Department 
to protest the sentences. Speaking for 
the Council and its 4,000 affiliated 
groups, his telegram to the Secretary of 
State asked that the U.S. “make a matter 
of public record our government’s be. 
lief in their innocence and our just anger 
at this savage violation of the rights of 
individuals to freedom of religious be- 
lief. The civilized world must not stand 
by in silence while the freedom precious 
to all human beings, and to which our 
own country is dedicated, is made a 
mockery by Communist thugs in con- 
trol of foreign governments.” 

The National Council of Catholic 
Youth in this country also protested the 
sentencing. In a letter to Dean Acheson, 
William Stuart, Council president, 
stated, “Thousands of our Catholic 
Youth members are endangering and 
even giving their lives in Korea for the 
preservation of human and religious 
liberties. They expect our government 
to make every possible effort in the politi- 
cal realm to preserve the same liberties.” 
Mr. Stuart asked for “immediate action 
within the framework” of the UN. 


Race Relations: 


Important Argument 


One of the hottest questions in the 
field of race relations—segregation of 
white and Negro children in public 
schools—is gathering steam outside the 
chambers a the U.S. Supreme Court this 
fall. 

Hearings on four cases involving 
segregation have been scheduled for De- 
cember 8, Two cases affecting segrega- 
tion in the schools of a South Carolina 
— and in Topeka, Kansas, were pre- 
viously set for October 14 and 15, but the 
Court decided to postpone the ee 
in order to hear two additional appeals. 

The legal question is whether some 
states are violating the Federal Consti- 
tution in compelling separation of the 
races. Negro parents in Clarendon 
County, South Carolina, and in Topeka, 
Kansas, contend that they are. 

Terming segregation a “stigmatizing 
badge of inferiority” which illegally 
handicaps their children’s education, the 
South Carolina and Kansas parents say 
that the time has come for the Court to 
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overturn an 1896 ruling that established 
legal precedent on the issue. That ruling 
said that segregation is permissible if 
equal facilities are provided for each 
race. 

The National Association for the 
Advancement of Colored People, which 
is backing the Negro parents, argues that 
the Constitution’s Fourteenth Amend- 
ment outlaws segregation. Adopted three 
years after the Civil War, that amend- 
ment says that no state may abridge the 
privileges of citizens or deny them equal 
protection of the laws. 

At the present time, seventeen states 
practice segregation in the schools. Some 
southern states have threatened to close 
public schools if the Supreme Court 
bars the practice. 

In each of the four cases before the 
Supreme Court, lower courts have fol- 
lowed the 1896 decision, ruling that 
segregation laws be upheld but demand- 
ing that educational facilities be equal. 
In the Topeka case, a special three-judge 
federal court said school facilities are 
substantially equal. The schools are not 
segregated beyond the sixth grade. 

In the South Carolina case, a similar 
court ruled that school officials were 
complying with an earlier order to equal- 
ize facilities. The judges said “no good 
could be accomplished for anyone” by 
ordering segregation abolished immedi- 
ately. 

In Virginia, a third federal court 
upheld segregation in Prince Edward 
County, but ordered facilities made 
equal. It said, “We have found no hurt 
or harm to either race. It [segregation] 
has begotten greater opportunities for 
the Negro.” 

In a District of Columbia case, the 
question is somewhat different, because 
racial segregation there is required by act 
of Congress. That case is still pending 
in the Court of Appeals, but the Supreme 
Court may take the case before argu- 
ments have been heard by the former 
tribunal. 


Park and the Paiks 


Two Korean boys are studying at the 
Haddon Heights, New Jersey, High 
School this fall because of a friendship 
begun thirty-four years ago between a 
young Korean and a group of his class- 
mates at Park College, Parkville, Mis- 
souri. : 

The boys are Soonik and Sungik Paik, 
sons of Dr. L. George Paik, Minister of 
Education in the Republic of Korea, and 
president of Chosen Christian University. 

In 1916 Dr. Paik came to the United 
States and enrolled at Park College, 
where he worked his way through two 
years of high school and four years of 
college. There he made friends with Dr. 
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James W. Teener, the Bible professor, 
who is now general presbyter of Kansas 
City Presbytery; Dr. Jarvis S.- Morris, 
who is now pastor of the Bethany Pres- 
byterian Church in Haddon Heights, and 
a score of other Park students who are 
now scattered across the United States. 

Young Paik and Morris went on to 
Princeton Theological Seminary after 
graduating from Park, and for two years 
they roomed together at Princeton. Their 
friendship continued through the years. 
Arrangements were made this summer 
for Dr. Paik’s sons to come to the United 
States and live with the Morrises while 
studying in this country. 

The trip was made possible largely 
through the efforts of Dr. Teener, and 
because of the gifts of Dr. Paik’s many 
Park friends. 

Eighteen-year-old Soonik and six- 
teen-year-old Sungik arrived in August 
at the new manse where Dr, and Mrs. 
Morris live. The Paik boys don’t know 
much English, but they are hoping to 
learn enough this winter to enable them 
to enter college next fall. Dr. Morris 
says, “They are adjusting themselves 
rapidly to American life and high school 
ways. The school teachers and officers 
of Haddon Heights are doing everything 
possible to help them. All who have 
known Dr. Paik want to have a part in 
helping prepare his fine, Christian sons 
for leadership in Korea.” The boys will 
probably remain in the United States 
for the next five years. 

Chosen Christian University, of which 


Dr. Paik is president, was formerly I. 
cated in Seoul, Korea. It is now “in exile’ 
in Pusan, and has a thousand students 
who live in temporary buildings. 


Chaplains’ Leader 
Reports on World Trip 


America’s fighting men attend Chureh 
more regularly than their relatives back 
home. 

That’s part of the report of Dr. Stewart 
M. Robinson, chairman of the General 
Commission on Chaplains, and pastor of 
the Second Presbyterian Church ip 
Elizabeth, New Jersey. He recently re. 
turned from a 30,000-mile, globe-en 
circling air tour of armed forces camps, 

During the past year, attendance at 
religious services in army chapels in- 
creased more than 50 per cent to set 
a new post-World War II record. Total 
attendance at chapels in the United 
States and overseas during the twelve 
month period from June 30, 1951, to 
June 30, 1952, was 18,949,060, com- 
pared with 12,682,884 the year before. 

When relative age is considered, the 
GIs have a much better record than 
U.S. churchgoers. “Except for senior 
officers, a comparatively small group, 
the men in uniform are on the sunny 
side of forty-five,” Dr. Robinson said. 
“At home more than half of the church 
going people are drawn from the over. 
forty-five-year group.” 

Dr. Robinson pointed out that the 
spiritual requirements of the men and 





Dr. Jarvis Morris (center) and Sungik (left) and Soonik Paik, sons of Korea’s ed 
cation minister Dr. L. George Paik, prepare to sample some of Mrs. Morris’s cook 
ing at the Morris home in Haddon Heights, N. J., where the boys are living 
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women in the armed forces are being 
fulfilled despite a shortage of chaplains. 
“Our chaplains in Korea are doing an 
outstanding job. Symbol of the faith that 
is lacking in the enemy, the chaplain in 
Korea is, in my opinion, the key man in 
the entire picture. 

“Chaplains hold the key to the life 
of the nation. It must not be forgotten 
that one million men are entering and 
leaving the armed forces each year and 
those returning home will largely color 
the life of America’s churches in the 
next decade.” 

Dr. Robinson was dropped by heli- 
copter to the fighting stations of various 
battalions to talk with chaplains and men 
in uniform. At one station he saw his 
own son, Alexander, a second lieutenant 
in the U.S. Marines. 

The Presbyterian pastor joined one 
bomber crew as it was leaving on a mis- 
sion. Their briefing took place in one 
room, and as they left they joined in 
prayer in an adjoining room. “Every 
bomber crew meets for prayer before 
each mission,” Dr. Robinson said. 


Presbyterians Plan 
Joint Chaplaincy Work 


A Washington office for the joint Pres- 
byterian administration of chaplaincy 


work may become the first step in the 
union plans of the Presbyterian Church 
U.S.A., the Presbyterian Church U.S., 
and the United Presbyterian Church. 
Following the suggestion of the Joint 


Committee on Union of the three 
Churches, chaplaincy representatives of 
each body met recently in Washington's 
Army and Navy Club to plan the co- 
operative project. Approval of joint 
chaplaincy work was voted by the Gen- 
eral Assemblies of the three communions 
this spring. 

The conferees voted to submit the 
plan to their respective chaplaincy com- 
mittees as soon as possible, Under the 
plan, the Washington office would be 
operated on a trial basis during 1953. 
Continuation of the chaplaincy commit- 
tees of the denominations would not be 
affected. 

Proposed head of the joint office is 
Chaplain John K. Borneman of Philadel- 
phia, executive secretary of the Commit- 
tee on Chaplains and Service Personnel 
of the Presbyterian Church U.S.A. 

Rear Admiral Stanton W. Salisbury, 
Chief of Navy Chaplains, who expects 
to retire shortly, will head the recruiting 
of chaplains on behalf of the three co- 
operating Churches, 

Chaplain Salisbury hopes to interest 
seminaries in developing courses about 
military life and its effect on the religi- 
ous, moral, and spiritual life of men and 
women. 
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Alaska, Caribbean Trips 
Planned for Presbyterians 


Three colorful travel tours to the 
West Indies and Alaska during the first 
half of 1953 will give Presbyterians a 
chance to observe national missions first- 
hand. 

Sponsored by the Board of National 
Missions, the trips include two to the 
Caribbean area and one to Alaska, The 
first is an eighteen-day, three-island trip 
to Puerto Rico, the Dominican Republic, 
and Cuba. Leaving New York by plane 
the night of January 2, the group will 
arrive in San Juan, Puerto Rico, January 
3, and will spend four days in Puerto 
Rico and two in the Dominican Republic. 
The remaining eleven days will be spent 
visiting Cuba. This tour will be led by 
Dr. Barney N. Morgan, secretary for 
the West Indies. Total cost, including 
round-trip transportation from New 
York, hotel, and meals, is $450. 

Led by Dr. Merlyn A. Chappel, 
Board of National Missions secretary for 
promotion, the second Caribbean tour 
will take travelers to Cuba. It will be- 
gin in Miami on January 9 and end 
there on January 20. Total cost of this 


eleven-day trip, including round-trip | 
transportation by plane or boat from | 
Miami, is $190. It is expected that the | 


two groups will join for the tour of 
Cuban Presbyterian mission stations 
January 9-20. 

Both trips to the West Indies con- 
stitute the Board’s fourth annual Carib- 
bean Seminar. The number of travelers 
who can be included in the seminar is 
limited to thirty. 

Scheduled for the last week in June 
and the first week in July, 1953, the 
Alaskan traveling seminar will enable 
people to see some of the beauties and 
wonders of Alaska at the same time that 
they are visiting a number of Presby- 
terian missions. The journey will be 
guided by Dr. J. Earl Jackman, secretary 
for Alaska. 

The tour is divided into three sec- 
tions, and travelers may select one sec- 
tion or all three. The first section lasts 
eight days, the second, twelve, and the 
third, fourteen days. Limited to twenty- 
two persons, the party will fly from 
Seattle to Juneau on June 24, tour 
southeastern Alaska on the motorship 
Princeton-Hall, fly trom Juneau to 
the central part of the territory, and 
travel by rail past Mount McKinley to 
Fairbanks. Those who take the third 
section will then fly to Barrow to visit 
the northernmost Presbyterian mission 
in North America. 

[Those interested in the seminars 
may obtain details from Dr. Merlyn A. 
Chappel, 156 Fifth Avenue, New York 
10, N.Y.] 
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NEWS 
Pugh Memorial Cross 
Dedicated in Wyoming 


On the morning of October 10 a sol- 
emn dedication ceremony was held in 
the desolate Wind River Canyon, six 
miles south of Thermopolis, Wyoming. 
A memorial Celtic cross was dedicated 
to Dr. William Barrow Pugh, former 
Stated Clerk of the Presbyterian Church 
U.S.A., who was killed in an automobile 
accident there September 14, 1950. 

Dr. John M. Pattison, pastor of the 
First Presbyterian Church, Cheyenne, 
and Dr. Harrison Ray Anderson, former 
Moderator of the General Assembly, 
conducted the service. 

Dr. Pugh served as Stated Clerk of the 
General Assembly from 1938 until his 
death. He was famous for his leadership 
in Protestant cooperation and was one 
of the organizers of the World Council of 
Churches in 1948. 


Chureh of South India 
Marks Fifth Year 

The postwar world’s first great experi- 
ment in church union celebrated its fifth 
anniversary recently with many prob- 
lems but much faith. 

The Church of South India, formed in 
September, 1947, effected one of the 
most ambitious unions between churches 
of different denominational backgrounds 
in modern times. It includes Anglican, 
Presbyterian, Methodist, Reformed, and 
Congregational groups. 

Commemorating the anniversary, the 
Most Reverend Arthur Michael Hollis, 
Moderator, said, “This is the Lord’s do- 
ing, and it is marvelous in our eyes. . . . 
Many problems of administration have 
still to be solved, and there is much need 
for revival, but we are more and-more 
facing the problems, dealing with our dif- 
ficulties, and seizing our opportunities.” 

During this first five years of the 
new denomination, lay people have in- 
creasingly taken part in spreading the 
Church's work. 

With more than a million members 
in fourteen dioceses, the Church of South 
India is the largest non-Roman Church 
in that part of the world. 

In the growing ecumenical move- 
ment, the most difficult mergers are 
those between churches of different de- 
nominational backgrounds. But at least 
six countries have achieved trans-con- 
fessional unions within the past fifteen 
years. The churches are the Church of 
Christ in Japan, the Church of Central 
Africa in Rhodesia, the Evangelical 
United Brethren Church in the United 
States, the Church of South India, the 
United Church of Christ in the Philip- 
pines, and the Evangelical Church in 
Germany. 





Women Plan 


Members of the executive com- 
mittee of the National Council of 
Presbyterian Women’s Organizations 
decided at their meeting recently in 
Lafayette, Indiana, that the next 
quadrennial women’s meeting would 
be held in June, 1954, at Purdue 
University in Lafayette. The last 
meeting drew 2,000 Presbyterian 
women from all over the U.S. to 
Ocean Grove, New Jersey, in June, 
1950. Above are (front row, from 
left) Mrs. Scott Ellis, Dallas Center, 
Iowa, Mrs. L. C. Curlin, Waxahachie, 
Texas; Mrs. J. T. Robison, Texarkana, 
Texas; president, Mrs. W. Verne Bu- 





1954 Meeting 


chanan, New Philadelphia, Ohio; 
Mrs. Mabel Johnston, Portland, Ore- 
gon; and vice president, Mrs. David 
Allen, Fairmont, West Virginia; (back 
row, from left) Elsie Penfield, Board 
of National Missions secretary for 
women’s work; Margaret Shannon, 
Board of Foreign Missions secretary 
for women’s work; Mrs. Howard 
Black, Wappingers Falls, New York; 
secretary, Mrs. Charles Jack, Salt 
Lake City; Mrs. Harry M. Reid, 
Waterloo, Iowa; Mildred Roe, secre- 
tary of women’s work, Board of Chris- 
tian Education; recording secretary, 
Dorothy Loveland, Philadelphia. 








For the Record 


Anniversaries. The First Presbyter- 
ian Church of Lansingburgh in Troy, 
New York (the Reverend Seth N. 
Genung, pastor) recently marked the 
passing of its 160th year. 

@ In Corning, New York, the First 
Presbyterian Church celebrated its 140th 
anniversary last month. The Reverend 
H. Norman Sibley is pastor. 

@ Members of the First Presbyterian 
Church of Goshen, Indiana, recently 
celebrated their church’s centennial. The 
Reverend T. V. D. Dillon is pastor. 

@ The eighteenth anniversary of the 
First Presbyterian Church, Westmin- 
ster, California (the Reverend Kenneth 
R. Boyd, pastor) was celebrated re- 
cently. 

@ The First Presbyterian Church, Con- 
way Springs, Kansas (the Reverend 
Charles A. Reagan, pastor) last month 
observed its seventy-fifth anniversary. 
@ The fiftieth anniversary of the Pres- 
bytery of Adams, Minnesota, was ob- 
served recently at the fall presbytery 


meeting in the Blackduck church. 
College anniversaries. Presbyterian- 
related Beaver College, in Jenkintown, 
Pennsylvania, recently began its one- 
hundredth academic year. Dr. Hermann 
N. Morse, Moderator of the General As 
sembly, participated in the opening cere- 
monies and was awarded the D. Litt. 
degree. 
®@ Louisville Presbyterian Theological 
Seminary in Kentucky recently began 
its one-hundredth year with a record 
enrollment of 154 students. 
@ Presbyterian-related Park College, 
Parkville, Missouri, recently began its 
seventy-fifth academic year. Dr. 
Menninger, education director and trus 
tee of the psychiatric Menninger Clinic, 
Topeka, Kansas, addressed the opening 
convocation. + 
@ This month a golden jubilee celebra 
tion will be held at Ewing Christian 
College, Allahabad, India. This institw 
tion, aided by several U.S. denomin 
tions including the Presbyterian Church 
U.S.A., is at present expanding its fe 
cilities to provide for a Gandhi Memorial 
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Library, a Malvea Memorial Auditorium, 
a girls hostel, a stadium, and a cafe- 


teria. 


Dedications. A new $18,000 manse 
was dedicated recently at the First Pres- 
byterian Church of Hanover, New Jer- 
sey, for Pastor and Mrs. John Cameron 
Taylor. 

@ In Newark, New Jersey, a $550,000 
chapel and parish house were dedicated 
recently. The ministers, Dr. Lloyd E. 
Foster and the Reverend Leslie R. Doer- 
schug, officiated at the ceremony. 

@Old South Presbyterian Church of 
Bergenfield, New Jersey, (the Rever- 
end Fred H. Wirth, pastor) dedicated a 
new $125,000 education building re- 
cently. 

@A dedication ceremony was held 
recently at the Shields Presbyterian 
Church of Edgeworth, Sewickley, 
Pennsylvania, marking the renovation 
of the building. The Reverend Gerald 
Hollingsworth is pastor. 


Of People and Places 


Oregon Presbyterian UN delegate. 
One of the West Coast's leading laymen, 
Charles A. Sprague of Salem, Oregon, 
is an alternate delegate from the United 
States to the Sixth Assembly of the 
United Nations, now meeting in New 
York. Mr. Sprague, a member of Salem's 
First Presbyterian Church, served two 
terms as president of the Oregon Coun- 
cil of Churches, was western area chair- 
man for the Restoration Fund, and is a 
member of PRESBYTERIAN LiFe’s Board 
of Directors. A former governor of Ore- 
gon, he is publisher of the influential 
Oregon Statesman. His appointment in 
September was strongly approved by 
church groups in his home state, 


Emil Brunner at Japan University. 
Switzerland’s noted Protestant theo- 
logian, Dr. Emil Brunner, was recently 
appointed professor of religion at the 
new Japan International Christian Uni- 
versity near Tokyo. He will serve for 
three” years, beginning September 1953. 
He decided to accept the post because 
his 1948 lecture tour of Japan caused 
him to “lose part of my heart in Japan.” 
Dr. Brunner is a leader in the reorienta- 
tion of Europe an theology which has 
taken place in the last three decades. He 
was guest professor of systematic the- 
ology at Princeton Semina ary, Princeton, 
New Jersey, during the academic year 
1938-39, 


Radio pioneer honored. Dr. Donald 
Grey Barnhouse, whose radio ministry 
regularly takes his voice into homes 
throughout the nation, was honored last 
month for his twenty-five years’ service 
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NEWS 
as pastor of Tenth Presbyterian Church, 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. He began 
his pastorate there when the church 
neighborhood was going through a se- 
vere population shift. Members contem- 
lated closing the church. But Dr. Barn- 
os made the handicap breed success, 
and now Tenth Church's 724 members 
comprise one of the most active churches 
in Philadelphia Presbytery. 


Chicago Sunday Evening Club 
speakers, Famous Presbyterians on the 
speakers’ list of the Chicago Sunday 
Evening Club this forty-sixth season 
(October through May) include: the 
Reverend Charles Templeton, National 
Council of Churches evangelist; Miss 
Lilace Reid Barnes, president of the 
World’s YWCA; Dr. Elmer G. Hom- 
righausen of Princeton Seminary faculty; 
and Dr. George A. Buttrick, pastor of 
New York City’s Madison Avenue 
Church. 


James Laurie named to college post. 
Dr. James Woodin Laurie, president of 
Presbyterian-related Trinity University, 
San Antonio, Texas, was named vice- 
chairman of the newly organized Texas 
Foundation of Voluntarily Supported 
Colleges and Universities at a meeting 
recently in Dallas. Dr. Laurie was last 


month inaugurated the fourteenth presi- 
dent of Trinity. 


Washington pastor goes to Middle 
East. Dr. Edward L. R. Elson, pastor 
of National Presbyterian Church, Wash- 
ington, D.C., was recently awarded the 
annual Middle East Lectureship offered 


by The American Friends of the Middle 
East. He and Mrs. Elson left October 15 
on a tour of the seven Middle East coun- 
tries. Dr. Elson will speak to student 
groups on “The Spiritual Significance of 
the World Crisis” and “Resources of 
Dynamic Democracy.” 


Archie Crouch installed in Board 
post. Dr. Archie R. Crouch, director 
of the Westminster Foundation at the 
University of California at Berkeley, was 
last month installed as western area sec- 
retary of the Presbyterian Board of For- 
eign Missions. He once served as a mis- 
sionary in China, and during the war 
he did relief work among the Lolo tribes 
on the China border. In 1946 he helped 
work on the Presbyterian Church's Res- 
toration Fund. During his work with stu- 
dents, he specialized in helping students 
from abroad get adjusted to American 
life. 


Edward Dirks named to national 
post. Dr. J. Edward Dirks, professor of 
philosophy at Presbyterian-related Lake 
Forest College, Illinois, was recently 
named associate general director of the 
Commission on Christian Higher Edu- 
cation of the National Council of 
Churches. Recently he was a member of 
the local committee on “What Is a Chris- 
tian College?”, a research project spon- 
sored by the Commission. He has 
traveled in Europe, observing aspects of 
Christian higher education there. From 
1944-49 he was on the religious staff of 
Columbia University, and he served as 
part-time lecturer in contemporary civil- 
ization at Columbia College. 





San Marino Community Presbyterian Church in San Marino, California, last month 
dedicated a new children’s building, the most recent addition to its $750,000 
church plant. Though only twelve years old, the church is almost entirely debt 
free. Since 1941, membership has grown from seventy-seven to fifteen hundred. 
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Gift to Grove City. The completion 
of the Henry Buhl Library at Presby. 
terian-related Grove City College, Grove 
City, Pennsylvania, will be hastened by 
a recent $100,000 contribution toward | 
the project. The donors are Dr. and Mrs, 
Samuel H. Forrer of Orlando, Florida, 
Dr. Forrer was once pastor of Park Pres. 
byterian Church, Erie, Pennsylvania, and 
of the Jefferson Avenue Presbyterian 
Church, Detroit, Michigan. The ibrary, 
now under construction, is one of five 
buildings in the current development 
program. The initial git for the library, 
$250,000, was made by the Buhl Foun 
dation of Pittsburgh. 


New churches for Los Angeles. The 
Presbytery of Los Angeles, California, 
will have ten new churches within the 
next year, according to = made at the 
presbytery’s two-day fall meeting last 
month at Pacific Palisades. Funds will 
come from three sources: a local cam 
paign; the presbytery’s $655,000 budget; 
and the $632,000 which is the presby- 
tery’s share in the Presbyterian Church's 
national $12,000,000 building funds 
drive. Dr. Rubin Peters, pastor of First 
Church, Long Beach, and chairman of 
the presbytery’s evangelism committee, 
will head the local funds campaign. 
More than six hundred ministers and 
laymen from 157 churches attended the 
meeting. 


Ministers good drivers, in France. 
French insurance companies grant a 50 
per cent reduction in fees to clergymen 
who drive cars, because they’ve found 
ministers to be good risks. The next 
safest drivers, according to Noir et Blane, 
Paris, are judges and teachers, who get 
a 40 per cent reduction. Worst risks are 
cavalry officers, the paper reports. 


KGLO gets award. Radio station 
KGLO, Mason City, Iowa, won first prize 
recently in a National Council of 
Churches contest for a Youth Week 
broadcast presented in january. Acting in 
the play were young people of the town’s 
First Presbyterian and St. John’s Episco- 
pal Churches, under the direction of an- 
nouncer Doug Sherwin, newsman Bill 
Minshall, and engineer Glenn™Wright. 
The presentation grew through the ef- 
forts of Pastor Wilbur F. Dierking and 
Rector Arthur E. Pritchett, who united 
the youth societies of the two churches 
for radio service. 


Three out of twenty. One night in 
1884 at a revival service in Cochran 
Memorial Presbyterian Church, Oneida 
Castle, New York, twenty persons joined 
the church. Now only six survive. Last 
month, on World Wide Communion 
Sunday, three of these six were present 
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to partake of the sacrament. They were 
Miss Cora P, Cody, Mrs. Anna Tygert, 
and Miss Katherine M. Cochran. The 
church was named for Miss Cochran’s 
father, the late Reverend Andrew Coch- 
ran, who was once its pastor, 


Pastors honored. Fifty-five years ago 
the Reverend John Robertson Macartney 
returned from postgraduate studies in 
Scotland and began his first pastorate in 
the First Presbyterian Church of Oconto, 
Wisconsin. Recently he visited the Ocon- 
to church around the time of his eightieth 
birthday, and a group of former mem- 
bers got together for a reception. Dr. 
Macartney is pastor emeritus of the Pres- 
byterian Church of Palm Desert, Cali- 
fornia. He still goes horseback riding and 
swimming every day throughout the | 
year and hikes occasionally, He has | 
trouble, however, chasing a golf ball as. 
far as he can hit it. 

@ “You get to be a millionaire in friend- 
ships,” said the retired Reverend William 
§. Neely of Canon City, Colorado, re- 
ferring to his fifty ees as a minister. The 
congregation of First Presbyterian 
Church held a reception for him last | 
month. Dr. Neely served five Illinois | 
churches during, his active ministry, re- 
tired seven years ago, and moved to 
Canon City. 

@ Dr. A. B. Haynes, pastor of the First 
Presbyterian Church in Ingram, Texas, 
was feted recently on his fiftieth anniver- 
sary as a minister. Friends gave him a 
gift of $500. 

@Dr. Jesse Elam Bartholomew, pastor 
of Third Presbyterian Church, Topeka, 
Kansas, was honored recently by his 
congregation on the fortieth anniversary 
of his ordination. 

@ The congregation of First Presbyterian 
Church, St. Louis, Missouri, recently 
feted Pastor R. Calvin Dobson on his | 
twenty-fifth anniversary as its pastor, He 
was presented an oil portrait of himself | 
and a set of luggage. 
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KOREA’S BLIND CHILDREN... 


Your Help Means Their Survival 


This Korean boy survived when war came... . but can he 
survive through war’s aftermath? Orphaned, homeless, and 
abandoned, he is desperately in need of tender care and the 
bare necessities of life, With your help, 
he and many other blind children in 
Korea can be given the chance to live 
and learn and hope. The Christian 
School and Lighthouse at Taegu can 
rescue him from beggary and neglect 
to independence and hope and faith. 

But the Lighthouse is already over- 

crowded and must be expanded before 

it can meet the needs of the many chil- 

dren and war blinded soldiers and refugees wait- 
ing to enter. 


Syngman Rhee, President of Korea, writes: 
“Whatever your Society can do to help the 
blind of Korea will be a contribution far 
greater than those who have always been able 
to see can possibly understand.” fcc cc------------ 


John Milton Society for the Blind 
156 Fifth Avenue 
New York 10, N.Y. 


Help for the Korean blind is only 
one of the many services to the 
blind at home and overseas which 
the John Milton Society carries on 
as the official agency of the 
Churches of the United States and 
Canada. Your gift in any amount is 
vitally needed . . . it will help to 
make God’s love real to the blind 
throughout the world. 


In gratitude for my sight, I gladly enclose $. . 
to be used in your World Missions to the Blind. 
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NEWS OF YOUTH 


A European Looks at American Students 


By EDZARD OBENDIEK 


Sponsored by the Presbyterian 
Church, twenty-four-year-old Edzard 
Obendiek of Wuppertal, Germany, last 
year toured colleges and universities in 
the United States under a new plan to 
provide an international exchange of 
ideas between European and American 
Christian students. His job was to bring 
to the bull-sessions, the coffee-hours, the 
classroom discussions, and the seminars 
on religion and life, the point of view of 
the European student Christian move- 
ment in which he has been a leader. 

Before he reached twenty-three, Ob- 
endiek served in World War II, worked 
in. a German hospital, taught school, 
toured European and British churches, 
and assisted in German student and 
YMCA work. 

During his year in the United States, 
he talked with Presbyterian students 
in every part of the country. He said 
the principal questions students asked 
him were: “Is Hitler still alive?” and 
“What do you think of the American 
coed?” and on a deeper level, “How can 
a human being exist under a totalitarian 
system?” At the end of his trip, he com- 
mented that he was most impressed with 
the American student's inherent and un- 
shakable belief in the dignity of man. 
“They don't realize how much of that 
belief depends on whether or not their 
society believes the same thing.” Below 
are further observations on American 
student life by this young European. 

—THE EDITORS 


Look into an American student room, 
and what do you find? You enter and are 
overwhelmed by the “mess the place is 
in.” The bed is not made; papers, ties, 
magazines are all over; the ashtray is full. 
The closet is crammed with stuff; in fact 
it spills over with the legendary colors 
of innumerable ties. Somewhere in the 
corner are the bat and mitt, the racket 
and ball. And there, on the bureau, 
framed and “with love” is SHE. You 
come to the end of your survey with the 
discovery of—after all—some books. 

This picture portrays some of the 
most amiable traits of American young 
people. Untidiness shows freedom from 
coercion; the “stuff,” his material possi- 
bilities; the ties, his hatred of uniform- 
ity; the ball, his exuberance and fairness: 
her picture, the great ease with which 
he carries on human relations. The books 
finally are a manifestation of his desire 
to learn. 

There is one word which catches 
something of that all-pervading attitude 
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of American youth and that is ease. In 
the words of a German student, whom 
I met in Ohio, “One of the most won- 
derful things is to go down into the 
basement when I am thirsty and get a 
coke, It is not that I would not have 
a nickel at home; it is not a financial 
question; it is a state of mind.” 


This ease is a liberating experience for 
the tense and “clammed” European stu- 
dent. It expresses itself in all human re- 
lations. It is the American’s asset and 
his liability. It makes prejudices impos- 
sible, it preserves sympathy, it sees the 
partner always as a person. But it also 
shuns involvement, spiritual challenge, 
and the risk of a personal encounter on 
a deep level. American students have 
a thousand friendships, but few are 
maintained after separation. Hence the 
constant European accusation of super- 
ficiality. American students are well ad- 
justed to the society in which they live; 
but alas, if they happen to be thrown 
out of the accepted pattern, if they do 
not have a date on Saturday night, it is 
quite a calamity. 

So there emerges during the first 
weeks or even months for the continental 
traveler the picture of a generation at 
ease, facing a future full of incredible 
possibilities and chances, more or less 
void of any disturbing challenge. 


But don’t let yourselves be fooled. 
There are other voices, too. For a time 
I doubted the sincerity of that article in 
Time which some months ago described 
quite another, a disturbed and fright- 
ened face of this generation. I thought 
it had been concocted at the desk, be- 
cause I did not find it true with the 
people I met. But during my year of 
visiting American colleges, a mosaic of 
a different level began to take form, of 
worries about the draft, of personal 
troubles unwrapped after midnight, of a 
note of hesitancy in joining any of the 
determined voices, be they for or against 
Mr. McCarthy. And out of these items 
is woven a pattern of uncertainty, of lost- 
ness, of spiritual insecurity. Mind you, 
the bright picture of ease is still the 
typically American one. But deeper 
down is the stream that connects the 
younger generation of the world, that 
makes the barrier between generations 
perhaps greater than that between na- 
tions and societies. Americans just have 
more of a chance to cover it up. They 
can kid themselves about it more easily. 

And here lies the spiritual difference 


between Europe and America. In Amer- 
ica the philosophical shop-window is 
crammed with a great variety of out- 
looks on life. Everything is available, 
from total indifference and cynical or 
violent atheism, to a varied degree of 
belief in man and his capacities to cope 
with problems, to the other end, where 
faith in all its queer forms—and among 
them our own Presbyterian faith—tells 
us about help from the outside world. 


That same shop-window, however, 
looks very different in Europe, almost 
empty, in fact. There is a kind of spir- 
itual austerity. Great and disturbing ex- 
periences, in which everybody was in- 
volved, have made the acquisition of 
some of these outlooks sheer foolishness. 
This is particularly true of any view 
based on man. What remains are rough- 
ly the extremes: indifference, “I couldn't 
care less,” and faith, “I believe.” The 
European is left with few alternatives. 
But not only that; even within the area 
of our own faith the impact of disasters 
has shifted the emphasis away from 
man. That means, in a good sense, that 
more honor and glory are given to God 
in continental churches. That means, in 
a bad sense, that the Christian’s response 
to God's love in fellowship and action 
is often frustrated by a false understand- 
ing of man’s depravity. As to the Amer- 
icans, a typical scornful reaction of a 
European friend of mine was, “When 
they show me their churches, they are 
always more proud of their basement, 
gymnasium, and bowling alley than of 
the sanctuary.” This is a colossal over- 
statement, but it points out where the 
American temptation lies: to fail to see 
the ultimate difference between a din- 
ner at the Kiwanis «and a dinner at 
church. Or in the wider sense, faith be- 
coming so much like the culture and a 
part of it, that no longer does it exercise 
its critical function over against that cul- 
ture. This is our spiritual difference: in 
Europe the Christian life is worship- 
centered but possibly sterile, in America 
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the Christian life is action-centered, but 
possibly rootless. 


There is another difference between 


| the European and the American student. 


That is his educational system. The col- 
lege in the American sense is unknown 
on the Continent, and that means that 
the tremendous numbers of students, the 
wide range of their social life and of 
their extracurriculars, the emphasis on 
sport—all this outspreading rather 
than concentrating education. The aims 
of American education appear to be 
skills and knowledge rather than think- 
ing and convictions. The American stu- 
dent is educated “for life.” He knows 
how to talk to all kinds of people, he has 
not forgotten how to work with his 
hands, and he is prepared for the task of 
adjustment to and integration into his 
society. 


There is quite a lesson buried in this 
statement for our own horn-rimmed in- 
dividuals at home. And yet, the stress 
on adjustment often takes away from 
another not less important element, 
namely individuality, independence in 
the deepest sense, convictions, and fi- 
nally a philosophy of life. The value of 
mass-adjustment and technical skills be- 
comes highly questionable if it is not re- 
lated and governed from a firm stand 
on something. And here, precisely, is the 
challenge for the student work of our 
churches. At home, our student Chris- 
tian movement may have a different task, 
perhaps pointing toward a new under- 
standing of fellowship and love. But in 
this country it should be the presentation 
of a healthy disturbance about the state 
of the world and a healthy disturbance 
about the state of their lives. And out of 
that disturbance the student Christian 
group must present to American students 
the way of Christ as a clear, conscious, 
articulate view of life, thus in an ulti- 
mate sense completing the educational 
process. 


The American student is no longer 
only the gay character; he is facing 
growing problems and complications, he 
stands at the beginning of that road. A 
look at his European companion will 
prepare him for coming troubles, for 
European pitfalls will be a warning for 
him. In a sense he has the “grace of point 
zero,” the chances of beginning. He will 
have to prove what Europeans in their 
experiences denied: that you can have 
convictions and yet be open-minded, and 
in the deepest sense, that you not only 
can but have to bow under God's judg- 
ment and mercy and yet be uplifted and 
active with the great self-confidence of 
the children of God. 
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African Faith 


“The missionary sat silent, trying to rid himself of 
those ever-present warnings of common sense which 
come from sheer reasoning, the thrill of simple faith 
in God struggling to break through. 

“Slowly he turned to the African pastor. 

““Mvondo, some time ago you said I talked like a 
white man, counting the cost. Now I talk like a black 
man. Then looking around at his African listeners, he 
said, ‘My brothers, you are all witnesses to this plan. 
Days ahead, if God gives us wealth to build him a 
house, remember your promises. Enough-—it is settled. 
Tomorrow I return to my country to see what He will 
give. Remember this work in your prayer.’ ” 

So ends the first chapter of Bridge to Africa, the ab- 
sorbing true story of how a beautiful church was built 
in the midst of the jungle because neither the African 
Christians nor the missionary would acknowledge that 
it was impossible. Written by Dr. Llewellyn K. Ander- 
son, Presbyterian field representative in Africa, and 
Dr. W. Sherman Skinner, Presbyterian pastor in Pitts- 
burgh, the book tells of the building of a bridge of 
Christian understanding between America and West 
Africa as the result of prayer. 

Here is evidence of God’s answer to the prayers of 
those who trust him, of the vitality of a comparatively 
new Christian Church in the misnamed “dark” con- 
tinent. Just published by the Board of Foreign Mis- 
sions as a supplementary reading book for Africa study 
year, the tale opens up vistas of what Christian shar- 
ing through missions does for all concerned.* 


*Available through Presbyterian Distribution Centers. Paper-cov- 
ered. $1.00 postpaid. 
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Korean Bible Clubs 


American youngsters have daily vacation Bible 
schools, Boy Scout, Girl Scout, and YMCA organiza- 
tions to keep them out of mischief in their leisure time 
ahd to give them practical Christian training, But 
Korean children have only their Bible clubs—more 
than 200 of them with more than 20,000 members. 
(These figures represent all the clubs that reported 
to missionary Francis Kinsler. He says there are many 
others throughout the war-beaten peninsula who did 
not report.) 

The program was started by Mr. Kinsler of the 
Presbyterian Korea Mission in the early 1930's. Ac- 
cording to his club manual, a Korean Bible club re- 
sembles in form both the American daily vacation 
Bible school and the Boy Scouts of America. 

Before hostilities broke out, these clubs had es- 
tablished themselves as an important part of the 
church program. Then came the fighting. Community 
life was disrupted. The churches became rallying 
centers for refugees, and the Bible clubs became even 
more popular. A few seminary graduates were 
trained to supervise; the missionaries helped: and 
widows of pastors, Bible institute graduates, and 
Christian primary school teachers were recruited as 
leaders. The clubs met each morning, usually in the 
churches. Now reading, writing, and arithmetic have 
been added to the curriculum. 

The Bible clubs are playing a major part in pre- 
paring the peninsula for rehabilitation. In many com- 
munities they comprise the only agency for gather- 
ing children off the streets, teaching them to read and 
write, and challenging them to lead Christian lives. 
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Field representative Llewellyn Anderson (left) and Pastor Sherman Skinner wrote book Bridge to Africa. 
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RADIO AND TV 


General Assembly 


Adopts Broadcasting Policy 


With radio sets in 96 per cent of 
American homes and over nineteen mil- 
lion automobiles, and with television 
stations already in sixty-five cities, it is 
obvious that if one wants to say anything 
to the American people, broadcasting 
‘is the way to do it. The Church is learn- 
ing to use radio and is also tackling 
television, but there is considerable re- 
ligious confusion on the air. Exactly what 
is the Church trying to accomplish and 
what are the rules of the game? 

The Presbyterian General Assembly 
last May answered both questions by 
adopting a broadcasting policy state- 
ment which should be of interest to all 
home radio listeners and video viewers. 
So far as I know, this is the first such 
policy statement drawn up by a Protes- 
tant communion, It is being considered 
for nossible parallel action by several 
other denominations. 

Eight broadcasting objectives are set 
forth: (1) to win converts, (2) to re- 
store the careless, (8) to instruct in 
Christian living, (4) to help both “shut- 
ins” and “shut-outs” meet personal prob- 
lems, (5) to create a better understand- 
ing of the Church and its ministry, (6) 
to help different religious groups un- 
derstand each other, (7) to strengthen 
the Christian community, and encourage 
it to accept its local and world task, (8) 
to coomerate with the broadcasters in 
their effort to present the best of our 
cultural and religious heritage. 


The other four sections of this succinct 
statement can be headed with the key 
words quality, relationship, cooperation, 
and local community. 

Quality—The Church should provide 
programs of the highest broadcast qual- 
ity. To this end sufficient funds should 
be allocated to pay for good script writ- 
ing, casting, and production. Ministers 
and other religious leaders should re- 
ceive training at broadcasting workshops 
and institutes. Students in theological 
seminaries should be given introductory 
training in the use of these media which 
will enable them to extend the outreach 
of their ministry. (A manual for local use 
entitled “Broadcasting Religion” has just 
been published by the Broadcasting and 

Film Commission of the National Coun- 
cil of Churches, 220 Fifth Avenue, New 
York, N. Y.) 
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Relationships—In the production of 
religious programs, the basic relation- 
ship of the Church and the broadcaster 
should be that of colleagues, whereby 
the Church provides good programs 
(live, recorded, or on film) free, as a 
public service, and the broadcaster pro- 
vides the facilities and desirable broad- 
cast time free, as a public service (P.L., 
Feb. 2). There may be exceptional situ- 
ations in which an advertiser (whose 
product or service is acceptable to the 
Church) wishes to sponsor a religious 
program. Special circumstances may re- 
quire the purchase of broadcasting time. 


Cooperation—The Presbyterian 
Church U.S.A. should produce most of 
its national broadcasts in cooperation 
with other Christian bodies through the 
Broadcasting and Film Commission of 
the National Council of Churches. In 


local communities Presbyterian churches | _ 


and ministers should broadcast in the 
widest possible circle of Christian co- 
operation, Both national and local reli- 
gious broadcasts should present great 
Christian truths upon which there is 
general agreement. Special points of 
emphasis, which are important to the 
cooperating denominations, should also 
be presented by them, clearly labeled 
and on their own responsibility. That 
there should be a continuing study of 
Presbyterian broadcasting needs is also 
indicated in the statement. 


Local Community — The Church’s 
broadcasting should be related to the 
life and work of the local church and 
community. To this end: (1) local 
broadcasts should be emphasized and 
encouraged, (2) national broadcasts 
should originate in all sections of the 
country, (3) recorded programs should 
be “openend” for reference to the local 
council of churches or congregation pro- 
viding the broadcast, (4) synods and 
presbyteries should form broadcasting 
committees or appoint broadcasting ex- 
peditors who will cultivate local talent 
and utilize more fully area and national 
religious radio and television programs 


both live and recorded. 


—CLAYTON T. GriswoLp 


What Every 


Hard of Hearing 


Person Should Know 


“CAN I GET a hearing aid without 
anything in the ear?—without any at- 
tachment to the head?—that deren’e 
need batteries?— gym. = 
without a cord? = 
CanI getanaidI = 
can wear so that =~ 
NO ONE will ; 
know I am hard | 
of hearing?” 

A new FREE = 
booklet, “What * 
Every Hearin 
Aid User Should © 
Know”, by the * i 
author of a 700- &. A. WATSON 
page text on hearing instruments, 
gives you the FACTS. It tells the truth 
about hearing aids and will save you 
many hard earned do 

DON’T BUY UNTIL YOU READ 
IT!—until you know — every hear- 
~ aid user shoxuld know 


[La. WATSON, Pres. © DEPT. R1603 | 
MEDICAL ACOUSTIC INSTRUMENT CO. 
| 21 No. 3rd ST., MINNEAPOLIS 1, MINN. 


| Please send me FREE booklet in plain 
on ‘‘What Every Hearing Aid 

















PUT CHRIST BACK IN CHRISTMAS 


with a beautiful outdoor NATIVITY SCENE. De- 

signed for church, zation and home use. 

Complete 42-figure, ife size, scene including 

44 Lt ‘with stable Le uipment and = 
mals, together s' ie, soun 

lighting fixtures. For further infor 

literature write to 


THE DEL-MAR CO. 











HIS ADVERTISEMENT GOT RESULTS 


A reader of Presbyterian Life writes:.* 


placed in the September 15 issue of Presbyterian 
Life we have secured the services of a Director of 
Christian Education. Thank you for your assistance 
in this matter.’’ For rates on isements for 
church personnel, — Y ~ eigen life, Wither- 
spoon Ba Phila, 





leading religious works! 
Nati jonwide dem for best- 

selling ‘‘Hurlbut’s Story of The Bible,’ 

tion and Illuminated Bibles and 

your own business while rendering this VITAL Christian 

Service. WRITE for full details and FREE Catalog! 


2506-8 Groh 2. 
Philadelphia 7, Pa. 





ion guaranteed. ~ 
c. W. BOYER t CO., Dept. PL , Dayton, 5, 








ACCORDIONS 


FAMOUS ITALIAN MAKES 
Awvalickic to Sretente, Vesnhere, Gotivten 
orkers and Missionaries at 
SPECIAL DISCOUNTS 
Write Today for FREE Literature 
Accordion Menutacturers & Wholesalers Outlet 
Dept. Pi, 2003 W. Chicege Ave. Chicege 22, Mi. 





DELONG TABLES 


NON-FOLDING AND 
HEXAGONAL TABLES 


@ Beautifully finished hard maple, kiln 
dried. 


@ Sound dowel assembly made to last. 


@ Round wooden molding reinforced 
edges: matching finish. 

@ Folding legs for convenience in han- 
dling and storing. 


HEXAGONAL 
TABLE 


Sizes 42” and 48”. 
Finished in light 
wood. Removable 


legs. aes con- 
struction throughout. 


Write today for furtber information 
DELONG, LENSK! & DELONG 


Church Furniture 
ing by Delong Seating Co., tnc. 
1505S Roce Street. Philedetohia 2. Pa 
STAGE Curtains & 
Inexpensive Track 
Ex-ROOM Dividers on 
Ceiling Track 


PULPIT Background 
& Special Drapes 


Samples & Estimate 
—Send Sizes on 
sketch 


Camden Artcraft 
180 N. Wacker Dr 
Chicago 6 
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MONEY FOR YOUR TREASURY 


Over 2,000,000 Senflower Dish Cloths were sold 
om 1991 by members of Societies, Clubs, Groups, 
etc. They enable vou t cam moncy for your 
treasury, and make friends for your organization. 





“MR. CHIPS” OF TEHERAN 


(Continued from page 14) 


in his teaching. He coined a new epi- 
thet for the at the student who 
never quite arrived—‘the almost one” 
| -and it was enormously effective. The 
school ye a special system for 
| teaching English, ok madera hun- 
'dreds of young men who spoke this 
second language almost flawlessly. For 
this Mrs, Jordan was largely responsible, 
for she gave major effort to the basic 
English courses, with such effect that 
the present writer recalls having no 
trouble teaching a course on the great 
plays of Shakespeare to a college class. 
lranian boys also were taught a new 
} appreciation for their own history and 
‘a new patriotism, with service to the 
nation as a motivating force. In this also 
Mrs. Jordan was outstanding, for the 
school music was another of her special- 
ties and she taught the boys to sing 
patriotic songs with fervor. These boys 
| represent today the balanced and global- 
minded element which has been tem- 
| porarily pushed aside by blindly fanati- 
cal nationalists. 





Another Jordan hallmark was his 

great stock of Persian aphorisms and 
proverbs which he used on all occasions. 
He had a wry, often caustic, humor. 
The annual commencement of the col- 
lege was always a big event in Teheran. 
The auditorium was packed with per- 
sonages, and the program was full of 
big names. Invariably the high point 
was the remarks of the president, who 
|soon had the audience in stitches of 
laughter. 

Iranians, who are too often timid and 
compromising, had a great admiration 
for Jordan's forthrightness. There was 
nothing subtle about him; he drove 
straight toward his mark. Sometimes this 
caused difficulties. At the wheel of his 
car, he charged the miscellaneous traf- 
fic of Teheran’s crowded streets as he 
did the opposing line in his football days. 
But, on the whole, his example of a life 
purpose which found no obstacle too 
great was an inspiration to the boys he 
taught and guided. When some of us 

|counseled with him as to the wisdom 

of open evangelism in the face of Mos- 
} | lem fanaticism, he said: “In my opinion 
to do a little more than what is safe is 
always just right.” Missionaries in Iran 
live an uncertain life, with religious 
fanaticism within the country, and Rus- 
sia always at the gate. But Iran mis- 
sionaries have always faced dangers, 








and Jordan’s courage was a tonic to 











them and to jittery Iranians as well. 
Sam Jordan’s manliness brought uni- 
' versal respect; his warm heart won him 
| affection. A boy guilty of meanness or 
|an infraction of the rules was sure to 





find chastisement at his hands, but ¢ 
boy knew that Jordan liked him, Fathe 
sometimes prevailed on him to acce 
students for whom there was no roo 
after other members of the faculty 
turned them down. Little children 
completely at home with him, The 
sionary youngsters cheered when 
took his turn as preacher at the Sund 
English service. His sermons were @ 
ee practical and easily understood, 
and a smile or laugh did not seem out 
of place when Dr. Jordan was in th 
pulpit. Converts from Islam trusted him, 
and members of the Iranian Churd 
counted him their warm friend. His 
tender side was especially vulnerabk 
to Mrs. Jordan. She called him “Sahib” 
but everyone knew that this gentle, frail 
looking lady was really master and 
quietly steered her sometimes head. 
strong husband in the way she knew 
he should go. 


Although most Americans have never 
heard of Samuel Martin Jordan, he wil 
never be forgotten in Iran. In 1920 he 
was decorated with the Order of the 
Lion and Sun, and twenty years later 
he received the Iranian Decoration a 
the First Scientific Medal, the highest 
honor in education the government 
could bestow. In the autumn of 1944 
four years after-his retirement, the State 
Department so valued his contribution 
to good will in wartime that it sent him 
back to Iran on a special mission o 
some weeks. A long series of receptions 
and dinners took + ta in Teheran, and 
hundreds called personally to do him 
honor. The seventy-four-year-old edv- 
cator took it all in his stride and loved 
it. A trip to the provinces which followed 
was a triumphant procession. His “old 
boys” were in responsible positions ev- 
erywhere. He was vastly proud of them 
and rightly so, for as one American who 
lived in Iran has testified: “The inflv- 
ence of Alborz College has been tre 
mendous. Wherever one finds a person 
of real integrity in Iran, in no matte 
how remote a village, that person almost 
invariably turns out to be one of it 
graduates.” 


Samuel Martin Jordan was privileged 
to be a molding influence on a whole 
nation. A life such as his is an irrefut 
able argument for the Christian mission, 
which over the years builds wide and 
deep, through contagious personalities 
setting new standards of life, and ser 
ices changing basic habits. When Com 
munism has blown itself out and is @ 
thing of the , the work the mission 
aries have done will remain, for it & 
founded on Jesus Christ. 
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EXPLAIN, PLEASE 


QUESTION: From California: What 
does the Bible mean by salvation? 
ANSWER: That depends upon what 
part of the Bible you are studying. In 
the Old Testament, salvation usually 
meant protection against one’s enemies 
or against death. Zacharias, the father of 
John the Baptist, still thought of salva- 
tion as being “saved from our enemies, 
and from the hand of all who hate us” 
(Luke 1:71). The angelic messenger 
announcing the birth of Jesus, said that 
he would save his people from their sins 
(Matthew 1:20-21). The New Testa- 
ment idea is that it is salvation from 
slavery to sin, with this slavery’s guilt 
and its power to destroy us. 


Salvation 


The root idea of the New Testament 
word for save is wholeness, complete- 
ness, health of either body or soul. The 
tragedy of being lost, or unsaved, does 
not begin at death, when one goes to a 
place of torment; it is a present reality 
for everyone who has not found peace 
with God. Such a person is not fitted 
to live with himself as he should, nor is 
his influence upon others good. Salva- 
tion prepares a person for living this 
life as a child of God. There is no true 
salvation apart from faith in Jesus the 
Christ. Eternal life begins here and now 
for everyone who believes on him (John 
3:36). 

Not everyone who says in testimony 
meetings, “I am saved, thank the Lord,” 
is really saved. Some fail to give evi- 
dence, in their daily lives, for their 
claims. If a person is not fit to live with 
others in a Christian manner, he has not 
been saved. To such, Paul said, “Ex- 
amine yourselves, whether ye be in the 
faith” (II Corinthians 13:5). 

The Christian doctrine of salvation is 
rooted in the love of a God whose pur- 
pose is to make his people Christlike 
(Romans 8:28-29). We naturally love 
those who love us. Mother-love goes be- 
yond that; it clings to the disobedient, 
ungrateful, and unworthy child, because 
this love is selfless. But God’s love goes 
even beyond mother-love. The psalmist 
said, “When my father and mother for- 
sake me, then the Lord will take me up” 
(Psalm 27:10). The heart of the Gospel 
is John 3: 16: “For God so loved the 
world, that he gave his only begotten 
Son, that Bh ck believeth in him 
should not perish, but have everlasting 
life.” The last possession a normal parent 
will give up is his child. The point of 
this epitome of the Gospel is that God 
gave his most precious gift to redeem 
man. From this fact, Paul concluded 
that the God who spared not his own 
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Son, but freely gave him up for us all, 
would set no limits on what he would 
do for his people (Romans 8:32). 


Love 


I believe that the Church has taught 
and practiced the Christian doctrine of 
love less effectively than any other of 
its great doctrines. This has had sad 
results. 

The New Testament writers might 
have chosen any one of three Greek 
words to express the idea of love. The 
most widely used was eros. This is the 
love of desire; it is acquisitive and self- 
seeking. It is the love of the lower for the 
higher. It is loving God for what he 
can do for us. This word occurs nowhere 
in the New Testament. The very idea 
is foreign to the Christian faith. It would 
make “rice Christians” of us all. This was 
the heart of Satan’s accusation against 
Job: he was religious because he thought 
it paid him to be so. The purpose of 
Job’s suffering was to disprove this 
satanic idea of religion, But Satan’s 
theory has often been preached: “If you 
serve God, he will make it worth your 
while.” Many people, even in the Church, 
still believe it to be true. 

A second word which might have been 
used is philia, “friendship.” It occurs a 
few times in the New Testament. It is 
familiar in the name Philadelphia, “the 
city of brotherly love.” Friendship is 
right and noble, and has its proper place 
in the Christian life; it rests upon the 
mutual attractiveness of the two friends. 
But love for those who are attractive 
to us is not the Christian idea of love; 
even the publicans love those who love 
them (Matthew 5:46). 

The third word, agape, is the Chris- 
tian word fr lv. Ih re-Chriia)l  ——EEEEEEEEE 
Greek, it was very seldom used. Since it 
was unfamiliar it would be invested with 
its own distinctive meaning without car- 
rying pagan ideas over into Christianity. 
This agape-love is spontaneous, not 
caused by anything in the person loved. 
Its best description is found in Romans 
5:5-8. God proved his own love toward 


us in that while we were yet sinners, | 
Christ died for us; while we were weak, | 


unworthy, and unlovely, God loved us. 


In contrast to eros, which is self-seeking, | 
(I Co- | 
rinthians 13:5). Only those who are born | 
of God can have this love (I John 4:7). | 


agape-love “seeketh not her own” 


This means one must be converted to 


love as a Christian loves. Christian love | 


seeks to give; worldly love seeks to 
possess. Many a parent’s possessive atti- 
tude toward the child has spoiled its 
life. A possessive husband or wife pre- 
vents a marriage from being happy. 
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Buy a... ORGANS 


WICKS 
PIPE ORGAN 


It's YOUR GUARANTEE 
of complete satisfaction 


The Wicks Organ gives ‘age-old’ glorious 
tone, from pipes. This is a custom-built organ, 
fitting each specific musical need. . yet its cost 
is comparable with imitative instruments. 


Thousands of these superb all-electric action 
Wicks Organs are today in use everywhere. 


It will pay you to write for detailed 
descriptive booklets, showing many fine 
examples, each with belpful suggestions 


in the selecting of a pipe organ. 
PLEASE WRITE DEPT. PL 


WICKS ORGAN COMPANY 
HIGHLAND, ILLINOIS 
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12 types of space-saving steel racks 
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POINTS FOR EMPHASIS 


by 
Clifton J. 
Allen 
75¢ 


A handy pocket- 
size commentary on the International 
Uniform Lessons for the Sunday School. 
Presented in a concise and appealing 
form. Contains helpful, analytical, and 
explanatory notes. 

At Your Bookseller 
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BOOK ADVERTISING 


im Presbyterian Life gets results becouse it interests 
lerge sction-wide audience of church people. 
reod for fun, yes, bet they also read for in- 
inte the spiritue! ond morc! volves thet en- 

rich life ond give it c purpose. 


EXPLAIN, PLEASE 


Our Lord said, “It is more blessed to 
give than to receive” (Acts 20:35). This 
is Christian love. 


The Way of Salvation 


As we have said, the Christian doc- 
trine of salvation rests upon this idea 
of love. It is the root of God's grace. 
Faith in this God of grace is the way of 
salvation. God saves us, not because he 
is just, but because he loves us. The 
regeneration of a sinful heart is a part 
of God's continuing creative work (II 
Corinthians 5:17). Salvation cannot be 
earned by being good. Anyone who 
would save his life shall lose it, but he 
that would lose his life for Christ shall 
find life, real life, redeemed life (Mat- 


salvation for the self-seeker. There is a 


(Luke 9:23). 
us, so we cannot do less than to give our 
all to him. There is no salvation without 
the Cross (his) and a cross (ours). 
God is love, so every true Christian 
is loving. Through faulty copying, for a 
thousand years, the Church lost the true 
meaning of one of the great verses in the 


Version, it reads, 
he first loved us.” But it was originally 
written, “We love because he first loved 
jus” (see the R.S.V.). 
evidence for this reading is indisputable. 
The King James translation makes it 





| his obligation to love God; but John said 


a man cannot love God unless he loves | 


|his neighbors. The New Testament 
| speaks of the Christian loving his fellow 
|man many more times than of his loving 


| God. We are even commanded to love | 
| Christian Social Action, 1952, contains so- 
| cial pronouncements of the 164th General 
| Assembly. 


| our enemy. We do not have to approve 
| his conduct when he is in the wrong, but 
| we should love him and seek to change 
his ways to Christian ways. This failure 
to stress love for our fellow man has 
been largely responsible for “Christian” 


evangelize. 


Do We Have The Faith? 


‘act like saved people. The “Church” is 
in bad odor in many lands today, be- 


your failure and mine. God is giving us 


demonstrate what a saved person is like. 
If we do not begin to act like saved 
people, it may soon be too late to try 
in a friendly society. We may have to 
go underground to show our faith. Do 
we have the faith, by God's grace, to 
try now? 








thew 16:25; Mark 8:35). There is no | 


cross for everyone who would be saved | 
As Christ gave himself for | 


Bible (I John 4:19). In the King James | 
“We love him, because | 
| The Church and Industrial Relations, 1944 


The manuscript | 
P | a useful guide for study and action. 10c. 


possible for a Christian to think only of | 


nations following up mission work with | 
the shameless exploitation of the same | 
people that the Church was trying to | 


It is time for our Church members to | The Christian in Politics, by Jerry Voorhis, 


cause it has failed to be what it ought | 
to be. The Church’s failure is due to | 


the greatest opportunity in history to | 
& ? 7 | Unless another source has been mentioned, 
| the materials listed above may be ordered 


FOLLOW-THROUGH 


FOR YOUR FURTHER INFORMATION 


“MR. CHIPS” OF TEHERAN 

Assignment: Near East, by James Batal 
tells of Protestant missionary work in Mos. 
lem countries of the Near East. For young 


people and seniors. Cloth, $1.75; paper, 
$1.00. 


Introducing Islam, by J. Christy Wilson, 
discusses the history, beliefs, and practices 
of Mohammedanism and describes the work 
of Christian missions in Moslem countries, 
60c. 


Now in Iran describes Presbyterian work in 
this strategically important country. Free, 


Strange Lands and Friendly People, by 
William O. Douglas, contains a unique re 
port on Iran’s ancient tribes. $4.00. Order 
from Harper and Brothers, 49 East 33rd 
Street, New York 16, N. Y. 


INDUSTRIAL PREP SCHOOL 
FOR PASTORS 


| The Christian at His Daily Work, by 


Cameron P. Hall, examines the Christian 
significance of secular occupations. 35¢, 
Order from the Department of the Church 
and Economic Life, National Council of 
Churches of Christ, 297 Fourth Avenue, 
New York 10, N. Y. 


report of the Division of Social Education 
and Action, is pertinent today; it contains 


What Churches Can Do About Economic 
Life, by Cameron P. Hall, provides rele 
vant data, resource lists, and programs for 
action. 30c. Order from the Department of 
the Church and Economic Life, National 
Council of Churches (address above). 


| WHEN THE ELECTION IS 


OVER—WHAT THEN? 


Free. 

Is Politics Your Job? Publication No. 79, 
discusses the role of the active citizen in 
political affairs. 10c. Order from the League 
of Women Voters, 1026 17th Street, Wash- 
ington 6, D. C. 

Politics Is What You Make It, Public Af 
fairs Pamphlet No. 181, by Joseph E. Me 
Lean, cites objectives for the year-round 
citizen. 25c. Order from Public Affairs 
Pamphlets, 22 East 38th Street, New York 
16, N. Y. 


reviews the social influence of Christianity, 
and analyzes the problems inherent in a 
churchman’s active participation in politics. 
$1.75. Order from the Association Press, 
291 Broadway, New York 7; Ni. ¥. 


from your nearest Presbyterian Distribution 
Service: 
156 Fifth Avenue, New York 10, N. Y. 
220 West Monroe Street, Chicago 6, IL 
a ty McAllister Street, San Francisco 2 
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TEAMPLAY TAKES TEAMWORK 


By LOUISE ALDEN 


Fred sprawled in the big chair eating 
an apple and fiddling with the knobs of 
the radio nearby. 

“Hey, Fred,” called twelve-year-old 
Barney as he banged on the door, “Come 
on or we'll be late.” 

Fred didn’t move. “Not going,” he 
answered. 

Barney opened the door and looked 
in. “What’s the matter, you sick?”. 

Saturday afternoon usually found 
Barney and Fred and the other “Space- 
men” either at the “Y” playing basket- 
ball or out on some field playing touch 
football, but this time Fred was deter- 
mined to stay home. 

“Mr. Scott said he wanted a good 
turnout,” Barney continued. “We've got 
a game with the Mustangs next week.” 

“Yeah, I know, but it’s just a work- 
out,” Fred replied. “I'm going to stay 
home and listen to the U.S.C. - Cal. 
game.” He swung his feet to the floor 
with a thump and Barney knew there 
was no use arguing. 

“Well, so long, then,” and Barney 
sped away on his bicycle. 

Half an hour later the bands began 
to play. “March, march on down the 
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field. . . .” He could imagine the scene, 
the blue-and-gold uniforms on one side 
and the scarlet-and-gold on the other. 
The rooting sections would fill up first. 
He remembered the acrobatic cheer 
leaders, the colored pompoms, the card 
tricks between halves. Fred had been 
to one big game before his father had 
been called back in the service. It was 
the high point ‘in his life. 

Fred followed the college teams in 
the sport pages of the paper. The stars 
were his heroes. His constant dream was 
to be a member of a college team. He 
imagined himself out on the field that 
afternoon, making a touchdown, being 
cheered by the rooters. 

As he thought about it, Fred remem- 
bered what Mr. Scott had said about 
the Spacemen—they were a team and 
every man was needed. He said too that 
the successful teams were those with 
loyal players who worked for the team 
and not just to be stars themselves. Fred 
knew this was true. All the coaches said 
so. 

The afternoon was an agony of sus- 


pense alternating between hope and 
despair. Fred had rooted for U.S.C. but 
the last two minutes of play Cal. had 
scored a touchdown and won the game 
by the goal kick. The cheers were deaf- 
ening and Fred could imagine the tri- 
umphant Cal. rooters surging across the 
field. An hour later Fred was out mow- 
ing the lawn when Barney came charging 
up the street yelling at him from the 
corner. “Hey, Fred, Mr. Scott took us to 
the game.” 

“What game?” Fred didn’t believe it. 

“The Cal.-U.S.C. game. Boy, what a 
game.” Barney was still puffing with the 
excitement of it. “Gee, Fred, I wish you 
could have gone, but Mr. Scott only had 
eight tickets—he used to be a referee, 
you know—he said it was only fair to 
take the fellows who came to club today.” 

Fred knew what he meant. Picking up 
a dirt clod, he fired it hard at a telephone 
pole. Barney didn’t say anything for a 
minute. Then he said, “Never saw such 
beautiful passes—you know that center, 
Stearns? Come on, let me show you.” In 
a minute the two boys were in the back 
yard punting and passing, calling signals 
and running. 
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F US came to your door tonighs, 
7 at questions would you ask Him? 
What eager ‘words would tumble from your 
lips-as you spoke with Him about your 
world, your family, yourself? 

Wouldn’t you say: “Savior, how can we 
cure our evils of war, crime, persecution, 
international hate and suspicion? What 
shall we do to halt our moral decay and 
heal our spiritual emptiness? How shail 
we be saved when daily we become more 
separate from God?” 

And—wouldn’t you seek the answers to your own 
life in the Lord’s divine presence? Wouldn’t you talk 
quietly with Him about your outer life of duty, faith, 
action and your inner life of guilt, fear and anxiety? 


The Answer To All Problems Lies In Jesus 


You are a busy person. Hundreds of voices clamor for 
your attention; you have your work, your family and 
future to worry about. You consider yourself a good 
Christian, yet you know it isn’t enough caauety to 
“believe in God”, “pray to God”, “keep His com- 
mandments”’. It isn’t enough to read your Bible daily 
or even to “worship God”. The answer is clear, written 
in fire: to live in victory we must find Jesus and take 
Him into moment of our lives. 

But we Christians know the way is hard. We need 
constant inspiration, a bright lamp to guide us. When 
we are miserable, angry, jealous, we need demonstra- 
tion of God's ness. When we are mean, critical, 

“bossy”, we have denied Him—even denied we need 
Him. and we long for examples of His love to lead 
us. When we are tense, unhappy and dissatisfied, we 
need proofs of His mercy and interest—proofs that our 
prayers and pleas are heeded. 

That is why the CIHU Book Club can have such 
great meaning in your life. | 

A Brotherhood of Men and Women 
Seeking “Life Lived In Victory” 

Thousands of families are members of the CIHU 
Book Club—peop 
to greater, more joyful living .. . learning what to 
pray for and how to pray ... winning that tran- 

ty of mind that reveals God. 

To be at peace with one’s self and with the world is 
worth more than the earth's treasure. CIHU selec- 
tions reveal how men achieve the serenity of soul that 
guarantees happin How wonderful it is to read how 
men have felt the mtile hand of the Almighty in 
their lives! ‘ou will find.the answer to. your 
problem in a book. 
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le asking for and finding the way - 


GET BOTH OF THESE FINE BOOKS for only $176 


IF YOU JOIN THE CIHU BOOK CLUB NOW 


the permanent library 
A MAN CALLED PETER by Catherine 
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can Jesus do for you? 


Problems and Troubles Disappear 
When Jesus Is Your Partner 


aes a romised that He answers prayer. 
whos our burden is heavy, it is supremely 
good to know how others have prayer 
-to change their lives, to transform despair 
into hope and power. You'll see how prayer 
works in CIHU selections; you'll read about 
men’s experiences with spiritual growth and 
perhaps discover a formula for your own life. 
Many of us shut out God when we need 
Him most. You'll mn why people act this 
way—perhaps why you act this way without 
knowing it—in a CHU selection. You may 
find in just one book a single thought that will change 
your whole life! 


How the CIHU Book Club Operates 


Club membership costs nothing, and there are no 
dues or fees. Our Editors seek selections wherever 
books are published, and — month the one book 
they select is offered to m In most cases the 
pete of these books will be ‘cay $1. 76 (plus shipping), 
regardless of the higher price of the publishers’ edi- 
tions. Occasionally, very special books will be offered 
at slightly higher prices—in which case CIHU will pay 

pping charge, and special Bonus Book credit 
will be given to members. At no time will CIHU prices 
be higher than publishers’ prices. 

CIHU selections are always books that inspire, com- 
fort and restore. Most often, selections are Phe’ la test 
books by the best religious writers of the day. AY the 
other hand, sometimes a “gem” by a newcomer is dis- 
covered—a book members can’t afford to miss. But 
no matter—every CIHU selection will be a work that 
will make your faith richer, your life more fruitful. 

Each month members receive their copies of ‘Glad 

*, the club’s interesting booklet containing 
meditation, prayers and reviews of inspiring new 
books. From this Magazine they also choose the 
selections they want. As a member you may take as 
few as four books during the year—an agreement that 
makes possible our frequent low price of ‘selections. 


Send No Money — Just Mail Coupon 
Asa member you also participate in the CIHU “Book- 
savings” plan, your way to enjoy substantial savings 
on the famous inspirational works, reference volumes, 
—— dictionaries and great religious books you want 
in your home. It is a wonderful th to see your 
family library grow at such slight cost 
Mailing the coupon enrolls = and if you join now 
you will receive “Protestant Panorama” and “A Man 
Called Peter’ BOTH for — $1.76 instead of $7.75 for 
the same books in the publishers’ editions. However, 
we urge you to mail the coupon today, since our supply 
of these books is limited. 
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Mail Coupon Now! 


your religien. “PROTESTANT PANORAMA” 
tak you. from one 4 g and “A MAN CALLED PETER” 
every ‘activity. A A book for § CIHU Club of Inspirational Books 


g Box 922, Mineola, New York 
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